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As the spring advances and street life in the city takes on its more busy and enlivening forms, the organ-grinder once more seeks his accustomed haunts on the East 
Side, and finds eager welcome from the children of the poor. Our picture shows a scene on Hester Street, near Allen—the centre of the most densely populated district in the 


world—on one of the brighter days in early March. In pleasant summer days, hundreds of children in this district engage in sidewalk dances to the music of barrel-organs. 








A HARBINGER OF SPRING ON THE EAST SIDE. NEW YORK.—Drawn sy Miss G. A. 
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Unity of American Education. 


~) N increasing unity in the system and 

Qf) spirit of American education is evident 

os ~ . 7 . 
jw ~ 4 This unitv may be called at once hori 
a AX i } hal} . i = : 
ae t nd perpendicular The hori 


i we | zontal 
zontal unity consists in a closer rela 
between schools 


= tionship and colleges 


M\E3\ oor the 
ee gees 


in a closer relationship between schools 


same grade; the perpendicular 


and colleges of all grades. The horizon 
tal unity existed first, and possibly is, in certain relations, of 
less influence at the present time than at certain former 
periods. The pe rpendicular is of later origin, and is con 
stantly gaining strength. 


State, 


The grammar schools of a town, 
of a county, of a are now more closely joined to 
gether and are more nearly alike in method and studies 
than they have ever been 


State are more inclined to unite together for the purpose of 


The schools, also, of a single 


promoting their own ends The colleges, too, of the whole 
country are becoming more and more homogeneous in re 
the 


But, also, 


spect to methods and conditions of their courses of 


study what is more important, this sense of 
oneness is coming to apply to all colleges and to all schools. 
from the primary school to the university. The perpen 


The 


once 


increases swiftly famous report of 


ind the 
For this report and other 


dicular unity 
‘The Committee of Ten” was at the cause 
result of this increasing oneness 
reports have made evident that much time is lost in the 
through the failure of 
to the 


failure 


American education the primary 


teacher to adjust his teaching work in the grammar 


school, and also through the of the grammar-school 
teacher to adjust 


and further, through the failure on the part of 


his teaching to the work to be done in the 
high school 
the teacher in the high school to adjust his methods to 
Sut the 


present and increasing purpose is for each school to dove 


meet the requireme nts of the college curriculum. 
tail its courses and methods to the courses and methods for 
which it isa preparatory 

This increasing sense of unity has illustration in a meet 
education of various 
West, to be held this 


There is an association in 


ing which is called by the leaders of 


grades in the States of the central 


month in Evanston, Illinois 
New England of the colleges and high schools of New Eng 
land, an association which President Eliot says is the best 
association of which he knows. There is a similar associa- 
tion in the Middle States, including Maryland 
proposed to form an association of a like character among 
the States of the central West 


lar nature should be formed on the Pacific slope we should 


It is now 
If an association of a simi 


have four associations in this country of the high schools 


and colleges. each of which in its field would do much to 


promote this sense of unity. It is not too much to hope 
that in the 


sociation consisting of the thirty or forty best colleges in 


near future there may be formed ove such as 
the whole country, and the thirty or forty best high schools 


and academies. Such an association would exert a con 
trolling power upon the progress of American education in 


its ideas and ideals 


Anarchism of the Democratic Party. 


Tue lightning-change artist in politics appears to have 


arrived. His name is Richard Olney, formerly corporation 
lawyer of Massachusetts, and lately, by the grace of Mr 


United His 


Populistic income-tax 


Cleveland, Attorney-General of the States 
the 


is one of the most lugubriously funny things to 


recent defense of Democratic 
mensurYre 
which the administration 


When this 


and consecrated corporation attorney 


. present has given expression 


Income Tax law remarks our regenerated 


‘makes a special 
class of business corporations and taxes their incomes at a 
higher 
not incorporated, it but recognizes existing social facts and 


rate than that applied to the incomes of persons 


conditions which it would be folly to ignore It is common 


knowledge that corporations are so successful an agency 
for the accumulation of wealth that a large section of the 


community views them with intense disfavor, as maliciously 


and cunningly devised inventions for making rich people 


richer and poor people poorer 
adds, ‘‘ as the 
the limit of four thou 
to divide the 


financially speaking, in the 


Congress has adopted,” he 


minimum income for purposes of taxation 


ind dollars. The limit may be said 


the lower middle class, 


large r cities ‘ or 


now upper from 


middle class from the wealthy in the country 


So it has been reserved for the Democratic party, 


incoherent and incohesive collection of statesmen now mas 
querading under that name, to set up, or attempt to set up, 


‘*cluss” as a recognized factor or fact in American life, 


to divide the 


or the 
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based on a mere difference in money, after having been 
beaten some thirty years ago in an attempt to uphold the 
caste’ based on blood or color. Is 


idea of ‘‘class”’ or ** 


not this a piece of amazing audacity, of colossal political 
effrontery, worthy, indeed, only of that kind of anarchistic 
Virgil as a ‘* Monstrum, 


ingens, cut lumen ademptum 


Titan so happily described by 
horrendum, informe, oe 

Yet there is one thing even more astounding than Mr 
Olney’s moral and mental somersault, and that is Mr 
James C. Carter’s plea on the same subject before the 
United States Supreme Court. 


ure of the just defunct and justly discredited Congress, he 


Referring to this pet meas 
exclaims : ‘‘ If in the very hour of their triumph the peo 
ple find an obstacle in their way in the shape of a judg- 
ment in a law-suit, they will find a way to accomplish their 
ends over the Constitution and the courts.” 

This is the first time, we be lieve, that a threat, veiled or 
bare, has been hurled in the teeth of the supreme tribunal 
This is, however, a natural outcome from 
Let 
with candor, and strip it of its cant. 


of this nation. 
us look at this measure 
It is, as Mr. Olney 
accidentally admits, a scheme to curry favor with a section 


the vicious income-tax idea. 


of the country It is, therefore, a base encouragement of 


sectionalism. It is illogical, for if the profit system is a 
just one, the attempt to tax down a man’s profits is ab 
We do not maintain that the profit system is justi 


The ideal govern 


surd. 
fiable on the highest moral grounds. 
ment, the industrial republic of the future, may be based 
on some kind of scientific socialism. But this Democratic 
throwing of a sop to Cerberus in the shape of an unjust 
tax on incomes will not hasten the dawn of any desirable 
and reasonable equalization of man’s material comforts and 
educational opportunities. Such legislation only tends to 
anarchy—anarchy pure and simple, with a man on horse- 
back looming up through a blood-red mist in the twentieth 


century. 


The Nude in Art. 


- HE 





committee having in 


‘ charge the erection of a 
P rae \ soldiers’ monument at Des 
( .f aa] Moines is perplexed as to 
ae W hether the fe male figure 
ae = \ surmounting the shaft and typify- 
y —"] \ ’ 5 . 
, ae ing Iowa should be undraped, or 
rd 1 j . ° 
Z }/ have a sheet thrown around it to cover its 


{/ nakedness and save the modesty of those who 


This is probably a new question 
4 


& behold it. 

% in Iowa, because it is not likely that the good 
people of that prosperous State have long been’ troubled 
by any problems as to the province and limitations of art 
But it is not a new question in other parts of the world, but 
dates from the ending of that happy period when 
were naked and 


‘men 
not ashamed.” And this question is not 
likely to be settled so long as any thing created or produc 
Now this 
matter of shame and what produces it gets to the very 


<d in the name of art can make men ashamed 


marrow of the question, and if we could decide what should 
occasion shame and what should not, we should be able to 
come very near to a decision as to the province of the nude 
in art. But there is a great difficulty here, for in such 
things, as in what men eat and drink, what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. Recalling this old saw with 
the present question in mind, another saying suggests it- 
self, and we of the old and 
adage that to the pure all things are pure, 


are reminded time-honored 
Sut neither of 
these helps to elucidate the subject, for a work of art which 
is grateful to one because he can stand anything may not 
be in itself justifiable, and so a work of art which does not 
shock one who cannot be shocked may still not be all that it 
should be. , 

The artists tell us that art has nothing to do with moral- 
ity, and that beauty justifies anything in which true beauty 
is. There is a deal of truth in this, but the average person 

-and the average persons outnumber those who are gifted 
with artistic abnegation as a hundred to -will not 
understand and will not agree to such a simple solution of 
a problem which, though he may not understand it, will 
still continue to worry him. 


one 


To the average person, there- 
fore, any arguments as to representations of the nude on 
canvas or in marble must be addressed: the artists mav 
well be left out, for they settled the matter, each one for 
himself, in the drawing class when he first sketched from 
life. In such classes art stulents are taught that until a 
draughtsman knows the human form undraped he cannot 
hope to represent a human figure, 
clothed, 


however much it be 
Indeed, some teachers recommend that an outline 
of a nude figure be always sketched in before it be supplied 
with drapery. Sculptors, we are told, always follow this 
practice, and, however conventional or complete may be the 
garb of the completed statue, the sculptor first models the 
figure naked and then puts on the necessary garments. But 
with the process of the work the public has no concern ; 
with the completed work it is another matter. If we are 
called upon to look upon a painting or a sculpture which 
shocks our modesty, then such nude representations are not 
for us. So the inquiry comes back to the starting point as 
to what should and what should not shock and make us to 
be ashamed, 
Now there be in the world persons so coarse of mind 
that all things whatever, clothed or unclothed, suggest to 
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them unclean thoughts, nasty reflections. Chief among 
these are the gross sensualists, to whom there is in neither 


innocence nor beauty any sacredness ; then we have the 


prudes—men and women of such coarse and suspicious 
minds that they believe that all other men and women in 
the world are on the verge of lustful sin. For these all 
nudes should be forbidden, but then everything else that is 
beautiful in the world also provokes their passions or their 
condemnation, So, unless all the refinements, the luxuries, 
and the beauties of life should be given up out of consider- 
we should be content to eliminate them 


ation for them, 


and leave both their positive and their negative coarseness 


out of this question. In other words, they should not be 


permitted to count as factors in the solution of the prob- 
lem. 

But there are nudes that should offend all right-minded 
people and all people of good taste. These are the works 
which in their composition suggest a something that gives 
to the nakedness of the figure some meaning other than that 
of simple beauty. For instance, the picture of a woman in 
her bath, startled by a visitor and attempting to hide her 
nakedness from observation. That is a favorite theme, and 
there area thousand such pictures hanging in the bar-rooms 
of the great cities. Now such a picture is inherently coarse, 
and immoral, too, it makes no difference how excellent may 
But mere 
nakedness of 
The human 


form is the most beautiful thing in nature, and to shut it 


be the technique of the artist who painted it. 
be the 
angels or of humans, of men or of women. 


nakedness is not shameful, whether it 


out of the province of pictorial or plastic art would be a 
concession to Courseness—to coarseness Which should itself 


be banished or be cured. The commercial value of a sug- 
gestive picture with nude figures often tempts painters to 
do base and ignoble work of realism, and such works bring 
sincere painters, with lofty ideals and soaring imagination, 
intodisrepute. But the abuse of great talents is no sufficient 
condemnation of them ; on the contrary, the creators of 
pure beauty should be made more distinguished from the 
fact that they are restrained and moved at once by consider- 
ations of beauty alone. Let us, therefore, do honor to those 
who can create and to those who can appreciate ideal 
beauty, and let us despise the sordid artists who pander to 
coarse tastes for commercial rewards ; at the same time we 
should cultivate a healthy contempt for brutal sensualism 
and the ignorant suspicions of those who are not much 
better than the actively vile whose unrestrained passions 
overstep the bounds of nature and compel purity to shield 
itself as though a constant war were waged against it 


A Morning’s Catch. 


AN editor’s mail is a sort of drag-net which brings up 
creatures of every sort, good and evil, pleasant and other- 
Sometimes it is difficult to fix the class to which the 
catch belongs, whether to the amphibodan, the amphib- 


wise. 


ina, or the amphisbrena, but this uncertainty merely adds 


to its interest and value, since the determination of the 


precise genus or family gives the editor, who is usually 


burdened with a great deal of 


leisure, an opportunity for 
study and research which is immensely stimulating and 
But th 
ful or ambiguous 


helpful. editorial mail is not always thus doubt- 


n its character. his 


More frequently 
correspondence is exceptionally plain and explicit—not to 
say blunt and incisive. We bave anillustration of this fact 
in two notes which came to our desk simultaneously a few 
mornings ago. There is no difficulty at all in determining 
One of 


them, dated at Asbury Park, New Jersey, reads as follows : 


the class to which these communications belong. 


* EDITOR oF LESLIE'S WEEKLY The WEEKLY is a feast of good 


things that sen- 


Give ittothem! <A vul- 


Your editorials are unusually fine. ‘The criticism of 
sational minister makes me feel good all over 
gar man in the puipit is so many more times vulgar because of his posi- 
There is too much of that kind of thing. It would 


be a wholesome restraint of the sensationalism of our modern pulpit, if 


tion and his cloth. 


libel instigated occasionally against 
Your 


also on the Connecticut 


there were to be a suit for criminal 
these 


‘Reform Must not be 


clerical editorial on 
Side-tracked ‘and that 


election purchase are right in the iine of what is needed to-day 


ubominable nuisances in garments 
I wish 
more of our Jeading newspapers and periodicats would emulate you in 
this much-needed work 
Koster & 
needed in New York City, and possibly in all large cities 


The article on the living picture indecency of 


Bial’s and other low-Cown theatres is to my mind sorely 


Please accept 


my unqualified thanks for your courageous attacks the vile in 


God bless you, is the prayer of a 


upon 
social, political, and theatrical life 
dominie 

* PS —Your criticism of the Hoboken ministers and others in their 
senseless antagonism of Ingersoll will meet, you may be assured, with the 


approval of all Christians, clergy and laity, of good common sense.” 

It goes without saying that this cordial commendation 
of our editorial attitude as to various questions, coming as 
it does from a clergyman, affords us genuine pleasure, The 
But 
our satisfaction is mitigated by the courteous intimation 


net has seldom brought up a more satisfactory catch, 


of our second correspondent that the very thing which is 
commended as chiefly meritorious by our friend of Asbury 
Park is relly a most infamous and diabolical outrage, This 
is the wiggle that comes to us from Collegeville, Pennsyl- 
vania, under date of the 9th instant : 

Your the LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 
headed * Indecency in the Pulpit,’ is a cruel insult to a worthy clergy 


“Sir article in last number of 
man, Whose sermon, to which you refer, on American snobbery, was 
patriotic and a just rebuke to the disgraceful toadyism of Americans 
to royalty. A clergyman has as much right to his opinion as an edit 
The ‘ 


To see ten millions pass from democracy to monarchism, and 


or, and should be treated with respect indecency >is on your 
side 
from free thought to exclusive priestcraft, and to illustrate ad ap 


plaud it, shows that you are not true to American institutions, aud 
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that you are a lickspittle and a snob. I cannot read your articles with 
the same respect as heretofore, and I have lost contidence in your 


fidelity to American principles A SUBSCRIBER.” 


We are sorry that ‘‘ Subscriber ” did not give us his name 


with his protest. It would have lent dignity and emphasis 
to its graceful and gentle phraseology. It is bad enough 
to be ‘‘a lickspittle and a snob,” but to be characterized as 
such anonymously, that grieves us to the marrow. And 
then, to be branded as faithless to ‘ 


could anything, in this day of reviving patriotism, be more 


American principles ” 


humiliating to the editorial mind? But is it not barely 
possible that ‘‘ Subscriber” is in error in assuming that it 
is an ‘‘ American principle” that a clergyman has a right 
to play the blackguard in his pulpit, and that infidelity to 
‘ American institutions ” consists in protesting against the 
prostitution of the preacher's office to the lowest levels of 
vicious sensationalism ? We shall possess our minds in 
patience and hope until some authoritative constitutional 
expounder shows us to be mistaken in this hesitant sug- 


4e WHATS, GOING ON 3 
S| Ss Des ae ( 


WE are glad to learn, on its own authority, that the 
Tribune is not for sale. 


oe 
( 4 Rersecst ae aig 
\ ss wi 


It is doing such sturdy service for 
municipal reform and for the promotion of sound Repub 
lican policy in the nation at large that any change in its 
proprietorship would be matter of regret. It is gratifying, 
too, to know that it is exceptionally prosperous, since we 
have in this fact a proof that the people appreciate high- 
toned, courageous journalism, in which the editorial con- 
science rather than the whims of any partisan autocrat, « 

the alleged ‘‘ necessities” of any partisan clique, is always 
the determining factor. 
that Mr. Reid, who has been re ported to be seriously ill, 
‘is in as good health to-day as he has been at any time 


It is even more gratifying to learn 


during the last ten years.” The announcement of this fact 
will afford genuine pleasure to a multitude of people all 
over the country 


THe records of the foreign mail bureau of the Post-office 
Department afford interesting and instructive information 
as to the wonderful perfection which has been reached by 
modern steamship lines in ocean navigation. The science 
of navigation appears, in the light of these statistics, to 
have been reduced to an accuracy in the covering of great 
distances almost if not quite as exact as that of railway 
trains operated by fixed schedules. On all the principal 
lines the steamers carrying the mails are so regular, as to 
time, that their arrival on cither side may be calculated al 
most to the hour. Thus the widest variation of the New 
York, of the American line, in crossing the ocean fifty-five 
times in both directions, at all seasons of the year, in the 
last two years, has been only one hour and twenty-one 
minutes. The Campania, of the Cunard line, in eight 
voyages in 1893, made average time varying but one 
minute from that made in ten voyages in 1894. The Jew 
tonic, of the White Star line, shows a difference of only 
nine minutes average time between twelve trips in 1893 
and eleven trips the year following. When all the hazards 
of the sea, resulting from uncertain wind and weather, are 
taken into consideration, these records must certainly be 
regarded as remarkable. 


WuILeE Republican politicians at Albany and in this 
city are figuring how they can best turn to partisan advan 
tage the popular uprising in favor of municipal reform, 
the Tammany magnates are quietly at work perfecting 
their organization with a view of recovering their lost 
prestige and once more installing themselves in supreme 
control. To this end it is proposed to eliminate the espe 
cially obnoxious leaders and to introduce in their places 
persons of influence and respectability, as was done after the 
downfall of the Tweed régime, when Samuel J. Tilden, 
August Belmont, and others of that class were called into 
the organization. There are those, of course, who imagine 
that it will be an easy matter to prevent a Tammany resto 
ration, but such persons vastly underrate the forces with 
which they have to deal. These forces are sleepless in 
activity and relentless in purpose, and can only be held 
permanently in check by an honest and thorough union of 
the reform elements on a distinctively unselfish and non 
With a certain class of Republican leaders 
doing everything in their power to disintegrate the ele 


partisan basis. 


ments and foment distrust and suspicion as to the sincer 
ity of the men who have made the reform movement what 
it is, the outlook is not encouraging for the maintenance of 


this essential unity. 
* 


IN a recent communication to the authorities of Guate 
mala, urging that country to send an envoy to Rome, Mon 
signor Satolli advances the argument that the provision of 
the molest constitution which, as in that of the United 
States, separates the church from the state, ‘‘ does not ex 
clude official relations between the one power and_ the 
» hostility 
or open wrong of the evil power toward the church and its 


other, unless by separation is meant the inevitable 


ministry.” 
between the Holy See and the 


He adds that to ‘establish diplomatic relations 
government of this country 
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or of Guatemala a concordat would not be necessary,” be- 
cause ‘* the holy father enjoys always, in fact and by inter- 
national right, the prerogatives of sovereignty.” Mon 
signor Satolli has heretofore been so careful in his utter 
ances as to the distinctively American policy concerning 
all ecclesiastical pretensions, that this assertion of the su 
premacy of the Roman pontiff will occasion some surprise, 
and will be likely to quicken the suspicion which has been 
more than once expressed, that his mission to this country 
has other objects than the pacification of unruly elements 
in the church. The American Protective Association and 
other anti-Catholic organizations now much in evidence 
could not desire a more fruitful or suggestive text on which 
to preach their crusade than the papal ablegate has furnish- 
ed them in the expressions we have quoted 


AN interesting question of jurisdiction is likely to arise 
between the Federal government and the State of Virginia. 
When the race-track 
State and New Jersey, by hostile legislation, sought and 
failed to intrench themselves in Maryland, they bought an 
island, a small spot of ground near the Long Bridge over 


gamblers who were driven from this 


the Potomac at Washington, where they established a track, 
and in November last commenced racing, running their 
horses six days a week without regard to weather. Spite of 
popular protests, races have been continued through the 
winter, under conditions of the utmost cruelty and demoral- 
ization, several horses having been killed and others dis 
abled, while a number of jockeys have been badly injured. 
The Virginia authorities having failed to suppress the evil, 
the humane citizens of the District have now raised the 
question of jurisdiction, claiming that, under the terms of 
the act which fixes the southern boundary of the District at 
low-water mark on the Virginia shore of the Potomac, the 
island where the racing is carried on is really within the 
If this conten 
tion is upheld by a judicial determination a contest will no 


District limits, and subject to its authority. 


doubt follow, in which, of course, Virginia will have the 
backing of the gamblers who are now profiting by her com- 
plaisance, as they did by that of the New Jersey authori- 
ties in the palmy days of Guttenberg and Gloucester. It 
is surprising that Virginia, where racing has always been 
regulated by honest and cleanly standards, should for a 
moment tolerate the degradation of the turf by the dis 
reputable practices now ostentatiously perpetrated on soil 
which she claims as her own. 


Men and Things. 
‘This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day.” 


Tue Municipal Art Society is in need of funds. Most 
societies are at present in the same condition, including 
society at large, but few of them have the claims on us 
that this very worthy one has. Five peop!e out of seven 
don’t even know of its existence, and only one of the other 
two cares anythine about it. IT hope this paragraph may 
meet the eyes—and then directly influence the pocket 
and the indifferent one. The 
society was organized in 1893, and its. object is *‘ to pro 


books—of the ignorant fiv 


vide adequate sculptural and pictorial decorations for the 
public buildings and parks in the city of New York,” and 
to elevate *‘ the public taste in matters of decorative art.” 
Truly a worthy object for the support of all our citizens 
It is a purely philanthropic organization, for, as often as 
its treasury will permit, it proposes to give to the city as 
It has already 
commissioned Edward Simmons to decorate the court 


a free gift, ‘‘some important work of art.” 


room of Oyer and Terminer in the new criminal courts 
building in Centre Street. Therefore the present urgen 
need of money. There are five hundred members of the 
socicty; there should be five or ten thousand. Men and 
is but five do 


women are eligible, and the membership fee 


r to join may do so by send 


lars a year. Any one wishin 

his or her name and a cheque, payable to Henry Mar 
quand, treasurer, to Edward Hamilton Bell, secretary, No 
18 East Twentieth Street It is to be hoped that the mem 
bership will rapidly increase. The proper embellishment 
of our public parks and buildings should be a matter of 
pride to the people, and they can do no better than to place 
it in the hands of such a capable executor as the Municipal 
Fine Arts Society 

The late Mr. Marbury was probably the oldest practic 

ing attorney in New York. He was one of the founders of 
the Bar Association, and stood at the head of his profession 
for the last thirty or forty years. His stories were as 
famous almost as the late William Travers’s—though if the 
truth were known many a foundling jest has been foisted 
upon them both with little or no claim for parentage, A 
favorite one with him concerned the visit to this country of 
a Cockney solicitor, who was characteristically mixed up in 
the use of his h’s. The 
legal profession of New York, said that its members were 


Englishman, commenting on the 


very proficient and learned, but that they were 
‘hentatl.” ‘* Ah,” 
my dear sir, we may be ignorant of the hentail, 


absolutely 
ignorent on the subject of answered 
Marbury, * 


but our knowledge of the cocktad/ is unsurpassed.” 


That bloodless battle-ground, the North American Revier, 
is resounding with the acrimonious debate of two very 
genial and ordinarily gentle humorists. Paul Bourget’s 
very amusing impressions of the United States in ** Outre 


197 
Mer” was the first cause. Mark Twain took umbrage at 
the cursory character of M. Bourget’s observations, and 
treated him to three or four pages of facetiously scathing 
And Max O’Rell is now up in arms for the de 
fense of his countryman. The main matter of contention 


criticism. 


is this: Bourget in one part of his book says, with delight- 
ful humor and with not a trace of malice, that when 
Americans have nothing else to do they busy themselves 
trying to find out who their grandfathers were. Mark 
Twain, missing the good-natured spirit in which this was 
said, retorted, more wittily than judiciously, that when 
Frenchmen had any time to spare they spent it in trying to 
This was too much for 
the Gallic temper, and O’Rell, in the March North Ameri 
can, rates Twain soundly. It is a little matter, but to 


discover who their fathers were 


ordinary people, who can hardly realize that professional 
funny men ever get out of humor, it affords much amuse- 


ment 


An amusing instance of the contempt which certain 
methods peculiar to our American newspapers inspire in 
conservative foreigners is given in the last number of the 
Revue IJilustrée, one of the best of the French weeklies. 
The Revue publishes from time to time lists of the favorite 
things of noted Parisians, and all Paris and part of the rest 
of the world is made acquainted with the favorite flower, 
book, poet, hero, play, color, and what-not of Daudet, 
Coquelin, Reichemberg, Bernhardt, or whoever it may 
chance to be. In the current number which I speak of, 
Francisque Sarcey, the veteran critic, was asked to give a 
list of his favorite favorites, but instead of becoming a 
party to the silliness he wrote—his note is published in the 
Revue—as follows: ‘‘ Moi! réspondre 4 


ce questionment ! 
Jamais! non jamais! la téte sur le billot ! aes 
W hich 
To cultivated Frenchmen and Eng- 
lishmen, and Americans as well, everything that is imper- 
tinent, petty, 


Ca. . . . c'est du journalisme 4 l’americaine.”’ 


‘ 


quite expresses it. 


inconsequential, not to say far worse, is 
characteristic of journ tlisme a lt americaine 


Lovuts Evan SHIPMAN 
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Ir Senator Shoup, who has just been re-elected by the 
Idaho Legislature, should ever feel inclined to turn his 
hand toward literature he could produce from his own ex 
periences some highly interesting stories of the ‘‘ Path- 
finder’? and Ned Buntline kind. He was a scout in the 
Rocky Mountains from 1861 to 1864, and he has killed In- 
dians and had hand-to-hand encounters with grizzly-bears 
The fame of his daring is still fresh in what was until 
recently the western border of American civilization. In 
the army Senator Shoup attained the rank of colonel. His 
personality belies his character, for he is quiet and retiring 
and mild-mannered. 

Alma-Tadema shows his Dutch nativity in his phy- 
sigue. He is short, robust, and stout, with a benign and 
amiable face. He is slow and painstaking with his brush, 
content to produ e two good paintings ina ve ir, and some- 
times willing to devote several years to the completion of 
one elaborate maste rpiec For several years) past his 
paintings and the etched or engraved = re pr diuctions of 
them have commanded higher prices than the work of any 
other artist in England. One reason of this, particularly 
us regards the etchings, is that Alma-Tadema frequently 
retouches and finishes them after the proofs have been 
submitted to him 

But littl 
An American correspondent recently found him living very 


is heard nowadays about Henry M. Stanley 


quietly and very contentedly, for an explorer, in a hum 
drum way in London. He sat in his library at a desk that 
was laden with typewritten manuscript, and smoked a 
brier-root pipe while he talked more enthusiasti: ally about 
the condition of the poor in London than about Africa 
His recent life of ease in town has improved the physica! 
appearance of the explorer, and restored the flesh and nervy 
ous force he lost in penetrating the fastnesses of the Dark 
Continent 

S. R. Crockett, whom th Stickit Minister’? made 
famous, has now an assured income of twenty-five thou 
sand dollars a year, and is said to have ¢ mtracted to do 
enough literary work to keep his pen busy for the rest of 
the century. Only recently he occupied a pulpit in a 
Scotch village church on a salary of twelve hundred dol- 
lars. Mr. Crockett is a very fine figure of a man, six feet 
two inches in height, and broadly proportioned. He is a 
graduate of Edinburgh University, and was a reporter on a 
London daily newspaper before he went into the ministry 

How great a lottery literature is, is evidenced in a 
striking way by the experience of George Du Maurier, 
who sold ‘Trilby ” for five thousand dollars, when the 
publishers’ offer would have yielded him nearer twenty 
five thousand dollars ; and by the previous experience of 
General Lew Wallace, who once unsuccessfully offered the 
manuscript of *‘ A Fair God” for seventy-five dollars, 
while the royalties on * Ben-Hur” have returned him sev 
enty five thousand dollars He is said to have sold his 


‘Prince of India” for fifty thousand dollars outright 
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EXAMPLE OF CHERET. 


The Poster Mania. 


\FTER a few abortive attempts New York has succeeded in getting itself into a 
—— over that very modern thing, the artistic poster. As long ago as 188! the first 
rhibition dafjiches was given at the Grolier Club, and since then the interest in them 
has progressed and spread until nearly every one now knows a good bill from a poor 
one. There have been no less than seven collections shown in New York and vicinity 
this winter, the last being the one that is now on view at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 
Of course the inspiration to make advertisements things of beauty came out of 
France, and I can’t help saying that most of the inspiration has stayed there ; but more 
of that after. Chéret was the first man who realized the artistic possibilities of the 
poster, and under his leadership a group of Frenchmen have been making the art of the 
boarding their special study, with really important results. For anything which is on 
view, so to speak, publicly, day in and out throughout the year, must have an important 
influence on the thousands who see it daily, even though they are unconscious of it. 
And many of the posters now on our fences are accomplishing more good than a dozen 
museums of art would do in a decade. Chéret and his followers have been working for 
twenty years, and it is really but to-day that their work has become known to us. 
Grasset, Willette, Ibels, Steinleu, Guillaume, Lantrec, were all unknown names three 
years ago—that is to most ; to-day they are known everywhere as men of unusual 
artistic qualities, who have chosen bill-posters as a medium for their self-expression. 
Heretofore the ‘‘ affiche” has been considered as beneath notice, ‘‘ declass’—on the 
streets,” as it has been cleverly put, but these men have dignified it and made it a thing 
of beauty as well as of utility. Here and in England the perception of the possibilities 
of the poster came slowly. In 1892 or 1893 Edward Penfield put forth the first of his 
Harper series, and since then, steadily, a number of our younger men have been work 
ing with great success, though on purely imitative lines. In England Beardsley has 
done two or three striking things, and we all know Dudley Hardy’s very gay Gaiety 
Girl, who flaunted herself at us during the early autumn. Greiffenhagen, too, another 





Englishman, has done some that are remarkably clever, notably the one for the Pal/ 
Vall Budget, which was posted all over London last summer. I mention these because 
they are familiar, and every one kaows by this time Grasset’s ‘‘Sun of Austerlitz” 


shown in illustration—for which we are indebted to the Century. Grasset in many 
ways is the most remarkable of the poster men to-day. In the first place, his work is 
different ; its originality, while encouraging imitation, simply defies it. He disobeys 
all the rules which the poster is supposed to conform to— simplicity of design and 


line 


; and his colors and combinations of them are superb. I say he disobeys a// rules 


of poser art—I mean all but the most important two—they are, first to attract atten 


tion, 
I have said that the inspiration for making the bill-board a thing of beauty had 


then to hold it. He succeeds admirably and by methods entirely his own. 


pretty much stayed where it came from—France. But men like Penfield, Rhead, and 
Bradley are beginning to take a line of their own, and their posters this winter are 
showing a great deal of strength and originality. Penfield in particular belongs en 
tirely to himself. He has a humor, too, that is quite delightful, and always peculiarly 
applicable to the subject of his advertisement. I should place him at the head of 
American designers of the poster. Will Bradley, a Chicago man, comes next. He is 
so completely under the thrall of Beardsley, though, that it is hard to determine what + 
he’ll do when he escapes it. His Chap-Book bills are excellent, however, as are many 
of his things done for the Jn/and Printer. Louis Rhead has frankly taken Grasset for 


his model, and while much of his decorative work is very beautiful, he misses the mas 
terful touch of the Frenchman. These are the three men doing work in America to-day 


who 


attract most attention. Kenyon Cox has just essayed an advertisement for 


Scribner's. It fails utterly, to my mind, black and white being of no use on the side 
of a house, or a fence covering. People glance at it, but they never give it a second 
thought. Color is the all-important thing—it catches the eye and holds it. 


Louis EVAN SHIPMAN. 
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‘ Her daughter bent toward her and kissed her. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 


As written by J. Stark Munro to his friend and former fellow-student, Herbert Swanborough, of Lowell, Massachusetts, during the years 1881-84. 


EDITED AND ARRANGED BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


XV.—(Continued.) 
Gam NE curious patient has come my way who 
has been of great service to me. She is a 
stately-looking widow, Turner by name, the 


cies, 


Wo J most depressingly respectable figure, as of 
CD W, Mrs. Grundy’s older and less frivolous sister. 
She lives in a tiny house with one small serv 
ant toscale. Well, every two months or so 

| she quite suddenly goes on a mad drink 
ij \\ \\ which lasts for about a week. It ends as 

\ abruptly as it begins, but while it is on, the 
neighbors know it. She shrieks, yells, sings, 
chivies the servant, and skims plates out of 
the window at the passers-by. Of course it 


/ 


B 


y ore 


yee 


is really not funny, but pathetic and deplor 
able—all the same it is hard to keep from 
laughing at the absurd contrast between her actions and her 
appearance. I was called in by accident in the first instance, 
but I speedily acquired some control over her, so that now the 
neighbors send for me instantly the moment the crockery be- 
gins to come through the window. She has a fair competence, 


* Commenced in the issue of December 13th. 


Copyright, 1894, by D. Appleton & Company.) 


so that her little vagaries are a help to me with my rent. She 
has, too, a number of curious jugs, statues, and pictures, a selec- 
tion of which she presents to me in the course of each of her 
attacks, insisting upon my carrying them away then and there, 
so that I stagger out of the house like one of Napoleon’s generals 
coming out of Italy. There is a good deal of method in the old 
lady, however, and on her recovery she invariably sends round 
a porter with a polite note to say that she would be very glad to 
have her pictures back again. 

And now I have worked my way to the point where I can 
show you what I mean when I talk about fate. The medical 
practitioner who lives next me—Porter is his name—is a kindly 
sort of man, and knowing that I have had a long up-hill fight, 
he has several times put things in my way. One day about 
three weeks ago he came into my consulting-room after break- 
fast. 

‘Could you come with me toa consultation ?”’ he asked, 

‘With pleasure.” 

‘IT have my carriage outside.” 

He told me something of the case as we went. It was a 
young fellow, an only son, who had been suffering from nervous 
symptoms for some time, and lately from considerable pain 
in his head. ‘ His people are living with a patient of mine, 


General Wainwright,” said Porter, ‘‘and he didn’t like the 
symptoms and thought he would have a second opinion.” 

We came to the house, a great big one in its own grounds, 
and had a preliminary talk with the dark-faced, white-haired 
Indian soldier who owns it. He was explaining the responsi 
bility that he felt, the patient being his nephew, when a lady 
entered the room. ‘* This is my sister, Mrs. La Force,” said he, 
‘*the mother of the gentleman whom you are going to see 

I recognized her instantly. I had met her before, and under 
curious circumstances. (Dr. Stark Munro here proceeds to 
narrate again how he had met the La Forces, haviny evidently 
forgotten that he had already done so in Letter VI.) When 
she was introduced I could see that she had not associated me 
with the young doctor in the train. I don’t wonder, for | have 
started a beard, in the hope of making myself look a little older, 
She was naturally all anxiety about her son, and we went up 
with her (Porter and I) to have a look at him. Poor fellow! he 
seemed peakier and more sallow than when I had seen him last 
We held our consultation, came to an agreement about the 
chronic nature of his complaint. and finally departed without 
my reminding Mrs. La Force of our previous meeting. 

Well, there the matter might have ended, but about three 
days afterward who should be shown into my consulting-room 
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but Mrs. lia Force and her daughter. I thought 
the latter looked twice at me when her mother 
introduced her, as if she had had some recollec- 
tion of my face, but she evidently could not 
recall where she had seen it, and I said nothing 
to help her. 
tressed in mind 


They both seemed to be much dis 
indeed, the tears were brim 
ming over from the girl’s eyes, and her lip was 
quivering. 

“We have come to you, Dr. 
Mrs. La 
should be very glad of your advice.” 


Munro, in the 
greatest distress,” said Force owe 

** You place me in rather a difficult position, 
Mrs. La said I. ‘The fact is that I 
look upon you as Dr. Porter's patients, and itis 


a breach of etiquette upon my part to hold any 


Force,” 


communication with you except through him.” 

‘It was he who sent us here,” said she. 

‘** Oh, that alters the matter entirely.” 

‘He said he could do nothing to help us, and 
that perhaps you could.” 

‘Pray let me know what you would wish 
done.” 

She set out valorously to explain, but the ef 
fort of putting her troubles into words seemed 
to bring them more home to her, and sheesud 
denly blurred over and became inarticulate. 
Her daughter bent toward her and kissed her 
with the prettiest little spasm of love and pity. 

‘*T will tell 3 
** Poor mother is almost worn out. 
brother, that is to say 
come noisy, and will not be quiet.” 

“And my brother, the general,” continued 
Mrs. La Force, ‘‘ naturally did not expect this 
when he kindly offered us a home, and, being a 
In fact, 


you about it, doctor,” said she. 
Fred—my 


is worse. He has be 


nervous man, it is very trying to him. 
it cannot goon. He says so himself.” 

‘* But what is mother to do ?”’ cried the girl, 
taking up the tale again. ‘‘ No hotel or lodg 

‘ing-house would take us in while poor Fred is 
like that. And we have not the heart to send 
him toan asylum. Uncle will not have us any 
longer, and we have nowhere to go to.” Her 
gray eyes tried to look brave, but her mouth 
would go down at the corners. 

I rose and walked up and down the room, 
trying to think it all out. : 

‘“*What I wanted to ask you,” said Mrs. La 
Force, ‘‘ was whether, perhaps, you knew some 
doctor or some private establishment which took 
in such cases—so that we could see Fred every 
day or so. fhe only thing is that he must be 
taken at once, for really my brother has reached 
the end of his patience.” 

I rang the bell for my housekeeper. 

** Miss Williams,” said I, *‘do you think we 
ean furnish a bedroom by to-night, so as to 
take in a gentleman who is ill 7” 

Never have I so admired that wonderful 
woman’s self-command. 

““ Why, easily, sir, if the patients will oniy 
let me alone. But with that bell going thirty 
times an hour, it’s hard to say what you are 
going to do.” 

This, with her funny manner, set the ladies 
laughing, and the whole business seemed lighter 
and easier. 
by eight o'clock. 
bring her son round at that hour, and both 
ladies thanked me a very great deal more than 
I deserved, for after all it was a business mat- 
ter, and a resident patient was the very thing 
that I needed. 
Force that I had had a similar case under my 


I promised to have the room ready 
Mrs. La Force arranged to 


I was able to assure Mrs. La 


charge before—meaning, of course, poor ‘* Jim- 
my,” the son of Lord Saltire. Miss Williams 
escorted them to the door, and took occasion to 
whisper to them that it was wonderful how I 
got through with it, and that I was ‘* within 
sight of my carriage.” 

Well, it was short notice, but we got every- 
thing ready by the hour. Carpet, bed, suit, 
curtains, all came together and were fixed in 
their places by the united efforts of Miss Will- 
iams, Paul, and myself. Sharp at eight a cab 
arrived, and Fred was conducted by me into 
his bedroom. The moment I looked at him I 
could see that he was much worse than when I 
saw him with Dr. Porter. ‘The chronic brain 
trouble had taken a sudden acute turn. His 
eyes were wild, his cheeks flushed, his lips 
drawn slightly away from his teeth. His tem 
perature was 103°, and he muttered to himself 
continually, paying no attention to my ques 
tions. It was evident to me ata glance thatthe 
responsibility which I had taken upon myself 
was going to be no light one. 

However, we could but do our best. I un- 
dressed him and got him safely to bed, while 
Miss Williams prepared some arrowroot for his 
supper. He would eat nothing, however, but 
seemed more disposed to doze, so, having seen 
him settle down, we left him. His room was the 
one next to mine, and, as the wal! was thin, I 
could hear the least movement. Two or three 
times he muttered and groaned, but finally he 
became quiet and I was able to drop to sleep. 

At three in the morning I was awakened by a 
dreadful crash. Bounding out of bed I rushed 
into the other room. 
in his long gown, a pathetic little figure in the 
He had pulled 


Poor Fred was standing 


gray light of the dawning day. 
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over his washing-stand (with what object only 


his bemuddled mind could say), and the whole 


place was a morass of water with islands of 
broken crockery. I picked him up and put him 
back bed a 


through his night-dress, 


into his vain—his body glowing 
and his eyes staring 
wildly about him. It was evidently impossible 
to leave him, and so I spent the rest of the nizht 
No, it 


LT had under 


nod tine and shivering in the arm-chair. 
was certainly not a sinecure that 
taken 

Well, in the morning I went round to Mrs. La 
Her brother 
had recovered his serenity now that the patient 
had left. He had the Victoria Cross, it seems, 
and was one of the desperate little garrison who 
held hell-whirl of 
And now the sudden opening of a door sets him 


Force and gave her a_ bulletin. 


Lucknow in that a mutiny 
shaking, and a dropped tongs gives him pal 
not the kind of 


pitations. Are we strangest 


beings ? 

Fred was a little better during the day, and 
even seemed, in a dull sort of way, to recognize 
his sister, who brought him flowers in the after 
noon. Toward evening his temperature sank to 
101.5° and he fell into a kind of stupor. As it 
happened, Dr. Porter came in about supper-time 
and I asked him if he would step up and have a 
look at my patient. He did so, and we found 
him dozing peacefully. You would hardly 
think that that small incident may have been 
It was 
Porter 


one of the most momentous of my life. 
the merest chance in the world that 
went up at all. 

Fred was taking medicine with a little chloral 
init at this time. I gave him his usual dose 
last thing at night, and then, as he seemed to be 
sleeping peacefully, I went to my own room for 
the rest which I badly needed. I did not wake 
until eight in the morning, when I was roused 
by the jingling of aspoon in a saucer, and the 
step of Miss Williams passing my door. She 
was taking him the arrowroot which I had 
ordered overnight. I heard her open the door, 
and the next moment my heart sprang into my 
mouth as she gave a hoarse scream and her cup 
and saucer crashed upon the floor. An instant 
later she had burst into my room with her face 
convulsed with terror. 

oa My God !” she cried. 

I caught up my dressing-gown and rushed 


‘* He’s gone.” 


into the next room. 

Poor little Fred was stretched sideways across 
He looked asif he had been 
His face was 


his bed, quite dead. 
rising and had fallen backward. 
so peaceful and smiling that I could hardly 
have recognized the worried, fever-worn feat- 
ures of yesterday. There is great promise, I 
think, on the faces-of the dead. They say it is 
but the post-mortem relaxation of the muscles, 
but it is one of the points on which I should like 
to see science wrong. 

Miss Williams and I stood for five minutes 
without a word, hushed by the presence of that 
Then we laid him straight and 
She knelt down and 
prayed and sobbed while I sat on the bed with 
the little cold hand in mine. Then my heart 
turned to lead as I remembered that it lay for 


supreme fact. 
drew the sheet over him. 


me to break the news to the mother. 
However, she took it most admirably. They 
were all three at breakfast when I came round— 
the general, Mrs. La Force, and the daughter. 
Somehow they seemed to know all that I had to 
say at the very sight of mg, and in their woman 
ly unselfishness their sympathy was all for me, 
for the shock I had suffered and the disturb 
I found myself turned 
into the consoled. 


ance of my household. 
the consoler For an 


more we talked it over. 


from 
hour or I explained 
what I hope needed no explanation, that as the 
poor boy could not tell me his symptoms it was 
hard for me to know how immediate was his 
danger. There can be no doubt that the-fall of 
temperature and the quietness which both Por 
ter and I had looked 
were really the beginning to the end, 


upon as a hopeful sign 


Mrs. La Force asked me to see t » everything, 
the formalities, register, and funeral. It 
on a Wednesday, and we thought it best that 
the burial should be on the Friday. Back I 
knowing what to do 
first, and found old Whitehall waiting for me 


was 


hurried, therefore, not 


in my consulting- room, looking very jaunty 
button-hole ! Not an 
organ in fits right place and a camellia in his 
button-hole ! 

setween ourselves I was sorry to see him, for 


with a camellia in his 


I was in no humor for his company, but he had 
heard all about it from Miss Williams, and had 
Only then did I fully realize how 
much of the kindly, delicate-minded gentleman 
remained behind that veil of profanity and ob- 
scenity which he so often held before him. 

* Tl trot aloag with you, Dr. Munro, sir. A 
man’s none the worse for a companion at such 


come to stop. 


times. Ill not open my mouth unless you wish 
it, sir, but Tam an idle man and would take it 
as a kindness if you would let me come round 
with you.” 

found he came, and very hopeful he was, 
He seemed to know all about the procedure 


** Buried two wives, Dr. Munro, sir!” I signed 
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the certificate myself, conveyed it to the regis 
trar, got the order for burial, took it round to 
the parish clerk, arranged an hour, then off to 
the undertaker’s and back to my practice. It 
was a kind of nightmare morning to look back 
old 
bohemian with his pea-jacket, his blackthorn, 


upon, relieved only by the figure of my 


his puffy, crinkly face, and his camellia. 

To make a long story short, then, the funeral 
Wainwright, 
The 
captain had never seen poor Fred in the flesh, 
but he 


he gave me his company. 


came off as arranged, General 


Whitehall, and I being the sole mourners. 
“liked to be in at the finish, sir,” and so 
It was at eight in the 
and it was ten before we found our 
Villa. A burly man with 
bushy whiskers was waiting for us at the door. 


morning, 
selves at Oakley 


** Are you Dr. Munro, sir ?”’ he asked. 

‘Tl em.” 

local office. I 
was ordered to inquire into the death of the 


‘IT am a detective from the 


young man in your house lately.” 

Here was a thunderbolt. If looking upset is 
a sign of guilt I must have stood confessed as 
a Villain. It was so absolutely unexpected. I 
hope, however, that [ had command of myself 
instantly 

‘* Pray step in,” said I. ‘‘ Any information I 
can give you is entirely at your service. Have 
you any objection to my friend Captain White 
hall being present ?” 

‘* Not in the least.” Soin we both went, tak- 
ing with us this bird of ill-omen. 

He was, however, a man of tact, and had a 
pleasant manner. 

‘*Of course, Dr. Munro,” said he, ‘‘ you are 
much too well known in the town for any one to 
take this matter seriously. But the fact is, that 
we had an anonymous letter this morning say- 
ing that the young man had died yesterday, 
and was to be buried at an unusual hour to- 
day, and that the circumstances were suspi- 


c1ous, 


Maren 28, 1895. 


He died the day before yesterday. He was 

buried at eight to-day,” I explained ; and then 

{ told him the whole story from the beginning. 

He listened attentively, and took a note or two. 
‘* Who signed the certificate ?” he asked. 


‘* i did,” 


He raised his eyebrows slightly. 


said I, 
“There is 
really no one to check your statement, then ?” 
said he. 
“OD, Yous 
died. 
The detective shut his note-book with a snap. 
‘That is final, Dr. Munro,” ‘Of 
course, IT must see Dr. Porter as a matter of 


Dr. Porter saw him the night be- 
fore he He knew all about the case.” 
said he. 


form, but if his opinion agrees with yours I can 
only apologize to you for this intrusion.” 

** And there is one more thine, Mr. Detective, 

sir,” said Whitehall, explosively. ‘‘ I’m net a 
rich man, sir, only the half-pay skipper 
of an armed transport, but by —, sir, Td 
give you this hat full of dollars to know the 
name of the rascal who wrote that anony 
mous letter, sir. By , Sir, you’d have a 
real case to look after then,” and he waved his 
blackthorn ferociously. 
But 
on what trifling chances do our fortunes de 
If Porter had not seen him that night it 
is more than likely that there would have been 
And then—well, there would 
be chloral in the body, some money interests 
did depend upon the death of the lad—a sharp 
lawyer might have made much of the case. 
Anyway, the first breath of suspicion would 
have blown my little rising practice to the wind. 
What awful things lurk at the corners of life’s 
highway, ready to pounce upon us as we pass. 


So the wretched business ended, Bertie. 
pend ! 


an exhumation. 


And so you really are going a-voyaging. 
Well, I won't write again until I hear that you 
are back from the islands, and then I hope to 
have something a little more cheery to talk 
about. 


To be continued.) 


TENEMENT-HOUSE REFORM. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE TENEMENT-HOUSE COMMITTEE, AS 
STATED BY ITS PRESIDENT, CRITICISED BY HENRY GEORGE. 


THE recommendations of the tenement-house 
committee may be said to consist of two parts : 
those which have been presented to the Legisla- 
ture in the form of bills, and those which con- 
sist of general recommendations which may be 
carried out by the city government with or 
without additional legislation. 

One of the enactments presented to the Legis- 
lature looks to the destruction of unsanitary 
buildings, with a provision for reasonable com 
pensation to the owners in case of such destruc: 
A large part of the report is devoted to 
a demonstration of the fact that old and un 
sanitary buildings seem to be the most sure 
in their effect upon the death rate, and espe- 
cially upon the death rate of children, and it 
is held that ‘‘ the legislation which will most 
favorably affect the death rate of New York is 
such as will do away with the rear tenements 
root out old 
breeding tenement-house in the city.” 


tion. 


and every ramshackle, disease- 
The law 
prepared does not strike at the rear tenement 
as such, but at all unsanitary buildings. In 
fact, the rear tenement is gradually disappear- 
ing because for years the law has prevented 
their construction. The act presented by the 
committee to the Legislature is based upon a 
clause in the British Housing of the Working 
Classes act of 1890, which ‘‘ provides for the 
condemnation of unsanitary buildings, upon 
compensation to the owners, and contains care- 
ful provisions to prevent any undue increase 
in such compensation because of the excessive 
profits due to overcrowding, sanitary defects 
is not believed that it 


will be necessary to condemn thus permanently 


or lack of repair.” It 


The act would largely 
and 
effects throughout the future. 


many tenement-houses. 


operate as a menace, would have good 

Another important recommendation is as to 
the construction of 
to be built, requiring more light and air for 


their inhabitants, and greater safety from fire. 


tenement-houses hereafter 


Precautions are also suggested .or the preven 
The 
committee paid great attention to this question 
of fire, and made the surprising discovery that 
the New York 
number about thirty-one per cent. of all the 
buildings in the city, the tenement-house fires 
number about fifty-three per cent. 


tion of fire in tenements now existing. 


whereas tenement - houses in 


A fire ‘in a 
tenement-house, even where life is not lost or 
personal injury is not reported, always creates 
a panic, and almost always destroys property 
very often totally uninsured, and brings untold 
distress. 

The bills include, furthermore, an increase 
in the height of basement ceilings; suggest a 
restriction as to the use of wall paper in tene- 
ments ; require the better lighting of halls, and 
offer further precautions against that sort of 
overcrowding which increases the danger to 





Also ad di<ion- 
al sanitary inspectors and policemen are pro- 
vided for, it being found that the Health De- 
partment is utterly unable to do the reqnired 


the city of contagious diseases. 


work, in relation to tenements, with its prasent 
force. 

The law requiring the owners of tenements 
and lodging-houses to file notice of name and 
Other minor 
points with relation to the Board of Health are 
included in the submitted laws. 

Separate laws are also submitted breaking 
the deadlock as to Mulberry Bend and the two 


address, etc., is strengthened. 


other small parks acquired under the Small 
Parks act ; also requiring some small parks, 
partly to be used as play-grounds, in the crowd 
ed lower east side of the city ; and requiring 
that no school shall be constructed hereafter 
unprovided with a play-ground, although this 
play-ground need not be immediately annexed 
to the school. 

The general recommendations, without laws 
attached, refer to rapid transit, municipal bath 
ing establishments, drinking fountains, lava 
tories, electric lights, extension of smooth pave 
ments, sufficient school accommodations in 
general, and especially additional kindergar- 
tens. It enacted 
which might tend to the prevention of houses 


is suggested that a law be 


of prostitution in tenement-houses. 

The careful examination made by the com- 
mittee, and the enormous amount of evidence 
gathered together by them and their agents, 
make it evident that the above provisions are 
necessary, and it does not seem to be a particu 
larly fortunate suggestion that such reasonable 
and actually obtainable improvements on pres- 
ent conditions should be indefinitely delayed, 
while various reformers are trying .to bring 
about new methods of taxation, upon which 
there can be no general agreement, certainly 
within a lifetime. Iam told that the extreme 
socialists oppose all ameliorating legislation, 
preferring a cataclysm, after which they hope 
for better things. Others think that a millennium 
will arrive with the concentration of taxes upon 
land alone. As neither class of critics is likely 
to live to see its separate and conflicting reme- 
dies adopted, it is easy for each to criticise 
every practicable means of relief that is offer- 
ed, although it seems to be hardly the part of 
good citizenship to do this to the point of ob 
struction. There are evidences that, as a whole, 
the people of New York are strongly in favor 
of legislation which improves the condition of 
tenement-house life, and which has a tendency 
to reduce the death rate of our city. 

The recommendations of the committee of 
1894 are in line with those of the similar State 
commission of 1884, and if adopted by the Legis- 
lature, and carried out by the city authorities, 
cannot fail to work a vast and immediate 
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improvement in New York. And whatever 


worthy thing is done in New York is quickly 
imitated throughout the Union. 





Mr. GEORGE’S CRITICISM. 

The tenement-house committee have done a 

gocd work in again calling attention to the 
miserable housing of the masses of New York 
City. But the contrast between the shockinz 
facts they state and the feeble recommenda 
tions they make suggests the cry of the Syrian 
fruit-vender, ‘‘ In the name of the Prophet ! 
figs !” 
Their investigations must have shown them, 
what any slum-dweller could have told them, 
that people do not herd together in uncomfort- 
able, unsanitary dwellings because they like to, 
and that the cause of overcrowding in New 
York is the high rent of dwellings. But this 
the committee ignore. Their recommendations 
treat overcrowding as if due to the wickedness 
of tenement-owners and the perversity of those 
who insist on living where they have not 
enough light and air, and are exposed to con 
tagion and in risk of fire. They propose more 
regulation and inspection—to tear down un- 
sanitary tenements and impose more stringent 
restrictions upon the building of new ones ; to 
prevent tenement-dwellers from eking out their 
rent by taking lodgers, and to force people into 
the streets or station-house’ who are caught 
trying to sleep where they have less than six 
hundred cubic feet of air apiece. They propose 
that play-grounds shall be attached to the pub- 
lic schools, that the city shall make parks, and 
improve the streets, and secure rapid transit, 
and do other admirable things ; they even pro- 
pose that tenement-house prostitutes shall be 
punished more severely than better-lodged pros- 
titutes. But they propose nothing that will 
reduce house-rent. 

On the contrary, their recommendations all 
call for increased expenditures, either for the 
building or maintenance of houses, which 
would directly increase house-rents, or for city 





improvements and administration, which, since 
the city’s revenues come from taxation that in 
heaviest part falls on improved rea! estate, 
must indirectly increase house-rent. In short, 
with innocence like that of the French princess 
who asked why hungry people clamoring for 
bread did not eat cake, Mr. Gilder’s committee 
propose to mitigate evils produced by high 
house-rents with regulations and expenditures 
that must increase house-rents. 

This is movement in the wrong direction. 
Yet the right direction is clear. That there are 
not houses enough in New York City to de- 
cently accommodate its population, and that 
house-rent is so high, is not due to lack of 
power or disposition to build more and better 
houses, nor to lack of land to build them on. 
Probably half of the lots within the city proper 
are yet vacant, to say nothing of the lots only 
half-used, But building is artificially checked 
and house-rent is artificially increased, on the one 
side by the tax on buildings, and on the other 
by the speculative price demanded for land. 
Let the city get authority from the Legislature 
to levy both her own taxes and her own quota 
of State taxes, in her own way. Let her abol- 
ish all taxes on buildings and make up the de- 
ficiency by increasing the tax on the value of 
land. Without further action, speculative land 
values would fall, new buildings would go up, 
old buildings would be improved, and house- 
rents would be lessened. 

Then we could open parks, erect baths, im- 
prove streets, secure rap’ 1 transit, and do at 
public expense all the really good things the 
committee have in mind, without increasing 
house-rent and promoting overcrowding. And 
the example set by New York would elsewhere 
be soon followed, thus relieving that pressure of 
poverty which is felt in the metropolis as the 
concentrated expression of similar poverty over 
the whole country. 

But so long as we put the bulk of our taxes 
on the improver of land, and tax but lightly 
the monopolizer, we may open access to wider 
areas in vain, so far as the relief of overcrowd 
ing is concerned. The result will be what it has 
heretofore been—to enormously increase land 
speculation, We may provide for the destruc- 
tion of unsanitary buildings, ‘‘ with reasonable 
compensation to the owner,” only to open up a 
new source of public corruption. We may 
make parks in congested districts, and clear 
slums, but only to increase the value of land 
there and to drive their former tenants into 
new slums. 

The committee make a mistake in thinking 
that the greater number of fires and the higher 
death rate they find in the poorer tenement dis- 
tricts are due to the character of the buildings 
alone. The * fire-bug,” whom our legalized sys 
tem of betting on fires has called into existence, 
operates easiest in the poorest and most crowd 
ed quarters, and starvation in its many forms 
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swells the death rate among those who must 
take the most squalid dwellings because they 
are all they can pay for. These would not be 
got rid of by anything the committee propose. 

Yet the simply practical, business-like way, 
which is the only way of relieving overcrowd 
ing, would lessen the gains of a small, but most 
influential class, those who have made fortunes 
or expect to make fortunes by land speculation. 

‘Here is where the shoe pinches.” What the 
committee really mean in prefacing their ‘‘ how 
not to co it” recommendations with the apol- 
ozy that they do not know how to abolish pov- 
erty, is that they see no way of much helping 
the poor without to some extent hurting the 
rich. They are perfectly right in this. There 
is no way. For the distinction between poor 
and rich that is growing up in this country, and 
is represented by the monstrous poverty of 
squalid tenement - houses on one side and the 
monstrous wealth of hundred-fold millionaires 
on the other, is the distinction between robbed 
and robber. And while God lives justice can- 
not be done without lessening the profits of in 
justice. 

The recommendations of the committee are 
an expression of that milk-and-water socialism, 
so fashionable in ‘‘ society,” so dominant in 
press and pulpit, that regards the poor as be- 
ings of a different species from the rich, who 
are to be inspected an1 regulated and instruct- 
ed and kindly helped by their betters. On this 
philosophy it never dawns that the poor are 
men as fully as the rich, and entitled only but 
fully to the natural and equal rights of men. 
Hence that pseudo-philanthropy which, as Tol- 
stoi says, is ready to do anything for the poor— 
except to get off their backs. But everything 
save getting off their backs is hopeless. 


Mew Gory 


The Author of ‘‘ America.’’ 


THE fame of the author of the national hymn 
‘* America,” Dr. Samuel Francis Smith, has 
gone over the world and come back to him in 
tributes from nearly every nation and clime. 
At the age of eighty-six he lives on in the old 
brown frame-house at Newton Centre, Massa- 
chusetts, which has been his home for over 
fifty years. It stands back from the street on 
the brow of a hill, sloping gently to a valley on 
the north. Pine-trees stand in the front and 
rear, and the sun, from his rising to his setting, 
smiles upon that abode of simple greatness. 
The house is faded and worn by wind and 
weather, and is in perfect harmony with its 
surroundings—the brown grass sod that peeps 
from under the snow, the dull-colored, leafless 
elms, and the gray, worn stone steps leading up 
from the street. 

An air of gentle refinement pervades the in- 
terior, and every room speaks of its inmate. 

3ut perhaps the library is best loved of all by 
Dr. Smith, for here it is that his work goes on. 
Here, beside a sunny bay-window, stands his 
work-table and his high-backed, old-fashioned 
chair, with black, rounded arms. All about the 
room are ranged his book-cases, and an old tall 
clock marks the flight of time that has been so 
kind to the old man. His figure is short, his 
shoulders slightly bowed, and around his full, 
ruddy face, that beams with kindness, is a fringe 
of white hair and beard. 

“T wrote ‘ America,’” 
somewhat highly pitched, and with a slight 
drawl, ‘‘when I was a theological student at 
It seem- 


he said, in a voice 


Andover, during my last year there.” 
ed a pleasant recollection, for a smile crept over 
his countenance, and he settled deeper into his 
chair. 

“In February, 1852, I was poring over a Ger- 
man book of patriotic songs which Lowell 
Mason, of Boston, had sent me to translate, 
when I came upon one with a tune of great 
majesty. I hummed it over and was struck 
with the ease with which the accompanying 
German words fell into its music. I saw it 
was a patriotic song, and while I was thinking 
of translating it I felt an impulse to write an 
American patriotic hymn. I reached my hand 
for a bit of waste paper, and taking my quill 
pen, wrote the four verses in half an hour. 

‘*T sent it with some translations of the Ger- 
man songs to Lowell Mason, and the next I 
knew of it I was told it had been sung by the- 
Sunday-school children at Park Street Church, 
Boston, at the following Fourth of July cele- 
bration. The house where I was living at the 
time was on the Andover turnpike, a_ little 
north of the seminary building. I have been in 
the house since I left it in September, 1832, but 
never went into my old room.” This room in 
the Andover house is now visited by pilgrims 
from all over the world. 

Dr. Smith has written about one hundred and 
fifty hymns and poems, many of them for spe- 
cial occasions, as dedications and corner-stone 
layings, and nearly all were written on the 
backs of letters, envelopes, and waste paper, 
like ** America”; a habit which he always had. 
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“The Pilgrims”; ‘‘ The Student Soldiers,’ 
and ‘** The Sleep of the Brave,” are some of the 
most noted. The last poem which he has writ 
ten was in memory of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
his boyhood friend. 

He does no regular literary work now, but his 
studies and letter-writing occupy his time. He 
has always been a great linguist, and is able 
to read fifteen languages. He speaks most of 
the modern European tongues fluently. When 
traveling abroad he has taken especial pleasure 
in talking with the people in their own language 
and reading their literature. He is now mas- 
tering Russian. 

When twelve years old he could ‘‘ talk Latin,” 
and had scanned Virgil through, making ex- 
planatory notes, which the head master of the 
Boston Latin School used in the version of 
Virgil which he edited. 

Dr. (mith entered Harvard when seventeen, 
and sustained himself there by the money he 
earned from coaching other students and mak- 
ing translations. While in college he trans- 
lated for the publishers of the first edition of 
the ‘‘ American Cyclopedia” articles enough 
from the German ‘‘ Conversations-Lexicon ” to 
make a volume of a thousand pages. 

He was a widow’s self-supporting son, and 
not only paid his way through college but had 
a balance ahead when he was graduated. He 
was a member of the famous class of 1829, 
which included Dr. Holmes, James Freeman 
Clarke, William E. Channing, and others whom 
the world came to know and honor. 

Now, in his ripe old age of eighty-six, Dr. 
Smith is the great-grandfather of three little 
children, the grandfather of eighteen young 
men and women, the father of five sons and 
daughters between fifty and sixty, the husband 
of a loving wife of eighty-two, and the brother 
of a sister of eighty-eight. 

HERBERT HEYWOOD. 


The movement for the celebration of Dr. 
Smith’s eighty -sixth birthday, on April 34, 
promises to result in a national demonstration. 
A committee of eighty-six has been formed 
from among Boston’s leading citizens, with 
Governor Greenhalge as its chairman, and efforts 
are making to awaken interest in the observ- 
ance everywhere throughout the country. On 
the morning of the day all the schools of the 
United States are expected to join in singing 
‘* America” at the close of the morning session, 
so that at the same moment the anthem will 
ring from one end of the country to the other 
ina chorus of childrens’ voices. In the after- 
noon, in Boston’s music hall, there will be a great 
children’s meeting, at which Dr. Smith and his 
wife are expected to be present, while in the 
evening at the same place a citizens’ reunion 
will be held, when music and addresses from 
Governors, ex-Governors, and other prominent 
public men will constitute the order of exer- 
cises. This will be followed by a reception to 
Dr. Smith. All the patriotic orders are much 
interested in the celebration, and the national 
society of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution has drawn up and forwarded appropriate 
resolutions to be read at the evening meeting. 


The American Guard. 


A BILL introduced in the United States 
Senate by Mr. Hawley, of Connecticut, pro- 
vides for the detailing of officers from the 
regular army as instructors to the public 
schools throughout the country and the issu- 
ance of guns to these school corps by the Sec- 
retary of War. Representative William T. 
Coombs, of Brooklyn, introduced a similar bill 
in the House last December. These bills are 
the outgrowth of the rapidly-growing move- 
ment in favor of military instruction in the 
public schools, and when passed will materially 
help the plan. It is expected that the New 
York Board of Education will officially recog- 
nize military training as a part of the curric- 
ulum when Congress lends the stamp of its 
approval to the project. 

In Boston, Washington, and a dozen or more 
smaller cities, military instruction is obligatory 
in the public high-schools ; in those of nearly a 
score of others it is voluntary, while in several 
cities it has also been instituted in the gram 
mar-schools as well. The by-laws of the New 
York Board of Education prescribe that the 
pupils in each school shall be exercised daily in 
order to promote physical development. A 
number of the principals have adopted a mili- 
tary drill for this purpose, as the method of 
exercise is left to their discretion. Several bat 
talions of the “ First Regiment, American 
Guard,” have thus been organized in the 
schools here, while in Brooklyn a similar move 
has been made, and a number of schools have 
military corps drilling regularly as part of the 
proposed American Guard, as the school-boys 
will be known. 

These boys are instructed either by volun- 
teers from military organizations or by the 
principals, Their military course consists of 
the ‘ setting-up” exercises adopted at West 
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Point ; facing, saluting, and marching ; the 
manual of arms, and regular evolutions by 
company and battalion. They are most of 
them uniformed at their own expense. In 
Grammar School No. 87, which has the pioneer 
corps of New York, the uniform, including 
coat, trousers, cap, gloves, and accoutrements, 
costs each cadet nine dollars and ninety - six 
cents. In Brooklyn’s Grammar School No. 15 
the expense is only six dollars and fifty cents 
each. Some of these companies do not carry 
arms, others are supplied with wooden guns, 
while a few have real rifles cast off by our reg- 
ular army, and sold from the arsenals at Gov- 
ernor’s Island. 

There are said to be over eight million men 
in the militia of the United States—for the law 
prescribes that every able-bodied man between 
eighteen and forty-five is a member of the 
militia, whether in the national guard and 
bearing arms or not —and it is accordingly 
claimed that we have a larger available force 
to call upon in case of extreme necessity than 
any other country in the world. Admitting 
this, we have but to look at the present war in 
the East to realize the value of sucha number of 
untrained men. From the very beginning of the 
fighting in the Orient we have seen the Chinese 
hordes routed invariably by the disciplined 
Japanese troops of far inferior numbers. This 
is a strong point made by the advocates of 
military training for the American youth. 
Teach the youth of the country the first princi- 
ples of the military; teach them to handle a 
gun and to obey orders ; instill the true idea of 
discipline into their minds while they are still 
forming, and twenty-five years from now, the 
military authorities claim, the United States 
will have the strongest available fighting force 
in the world. J. PARMLY PARET. 


JOUR REAVER 


THE spring season at the Herald Square 
Theatre promises to be of particular interest to 





theatre-goers and a continuance of profit to the 
management of this now-popular play-house. 
“Rob Roy,” De Koven and Smith’s tuneful 
opera, Which has held the boards throughout 
the winter months to the delight of lovers of 
light opera, has closed its successful engage- 
ment, and Mrs. Potter and Mr. Bellew will be 
seen for a limited engagement only, in ‘‘ Char- 
lotte Corday.” These notable actors, by the 
way, have seemingly conquered the antagonism 
that has been the cause of their non-appearance 
in the metropolis for several years. Their timid 
entry at the Harlem Opera-House a few weeks 
ago caused a reception, which, I fancy, was un- 
expected ‘by them. It was, however, a just 
recognition of a clever and artistic perform- 
ance, and an evidence that art can.triumph 
Following the Potter-Bellew 
engagement, a dramatization of ‘* Puddin’ 
Head Wilson,” Mark Twain’s clever story, will 
be produced by a specially-selected cast. ~This 
play, it is expected, will successfully fill out the 
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theatrical season. 

Mr. Charles Frohman has been especially 
fortunate with his theatrical interests this year. 
The ** Masqueraders” proved a ** go,” and the 
‘Fatal Card” could have played out the sea- 
son at Palmer’s Theatre. ** Too Much John- 
son,” at the Standard, continues to crowd that 
theatre nightly, and ‘* Shenandoah,” now on 
the road, has not exhausted itself as a money. 
winner. At his home stand, the Empire 
Theatre, ‘*‘ John-A-Dreaens” has been well re- 
ceived, and will in all probability weld another 
link to the golden chain. Miss Allen, Mr. 
Frohman’s leading lady, has become quite a 
favorite by her work this season, and has 
earned for herself a permanent place as an 
actress of unquestioned ability 

One of the decidedly refreshing novelties of 
the season is the Daly production of ‘* The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” This production, I am 
informed, was a venture, but it has proved the 
most popular attraction performed by Mr 
Daly’s company this season. A comedy from 
the German is announced as the next produc- 
tion at this house. 

Madame Rejane’s performance in “ Sans 
Géne™ has fully met all heralded reports. She 
is an artist of the true school, and her work is 
an excellent study for every student of the 
stage. During the past week theatre-goers 
have had an opportunity of witnessing her ver 
satile powers in the portrayal of phases of 
character distinctly dissimilar. 

The Wagnerian opera season at the Metro 
politan Opera - House has, in the main, been 
satisfactory to Mr. Damrosch, and it is under 
stood that arrangements will be made’for a 
longer season next year. ‘* Lohengrin” and 
‘Tristan and Isolde” were the operas most 
patronized. The Abbey and Grau company will 
give a supplementary season, beginning April 
* Falstaff,” ** Manon,” and ** Otello” 
will be the operas produced 

LYSTER SANDFORD, 
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KIGHTY-SIXTH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION OF THE AUTHOR OF THE PATRIOTIC HYMN, ‘‘ AMERICA.”—{Szz Pace 201 ] 
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YRIVATE TURN OUT, 


Mr. Tom and Mt. Wolyoke, in the Connecticut 
valley of western Massachusets, look down on 
a goodly company of educational institutions. 
Amherst, Williams, Smith, Trinity, Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Easthampton, and many 
lesser schools and colleges are all in their range. 
But the Mt. Holyoke College of to-day, founded 
nearly sixty years ago as Mt. Holyoke Female 
Seminary by that ardent lover of her kind, Miss 
Mary Lyon, has, to many eyes, and perhaps 
to the mountains. themselves, a deeper signifi- 
cance than any other of these excellent institu- 
tions. The seminary was founded in the days 
when a girl's education was supposed to be com- 
plete when that of her brothers was barely com- 
mencing, and was considered a very doubtful 
experiment. Mt. Holyoke College, a trifle slow 
in its evolution, has begun it; career with the 
excellent precedents for thorough, healthy, 
practical, Christian education by which the 
seminary was always known. The graduates 
sent out by the seminary were famous for their 
unselfish devotion to the highest interests of hu- 
manity ; the college aim is not less lofty, tho’ 
its methods are far different, and its steps of 
progress are well in line with the advance of 
other colleges for women. 

Very dear to the hearts of students are the 
picturesque lines of the Holyoke range of mount- 
ains which slope down to the Connecticut River 
and completely girdle the horizon. From the 
rooms of students, whether looking north, south, 
east or west, from the observatory and the new 
scientific hall, and from stately, handsome Wil- 
liston, rarely beautiful views of Mts. Tom and 
Holyoke, Nonotuck, ‘‘the Notch *—that famous 
pathway to Amherst—and the diversified slopes 
of unnamed peaks, combine with the silver 
windings of the Connecticut to form pictures 
of unusual grandeur. 

Within the walls of the main building, whose 
construction Miss Mary Lyon watched with 
happy anxiety in the early days of 1836, the 
work of her thorough builders has been exten- 
sively supplemented by the modern decorator. 
The old parlors, in their handsome new fur- 
nishings of oak, with modern pictures and bric- 
a-brac, form an inviting entrance to the main 
corridor. Just opposite, a new reading-room, 
with broad, cushioned widow seats and an ample 
supply of the published wit and wisdom of two 
continents, at once introduces one to the stu- 
dent’s life of the college. Here the dignified 
senior, in cap and gown, is poring over the for- 
eign quarterlies with an eye to her impending 
essay. The ambitious junior has a debate on 
hand, and is storing her mind with facts from 
all sources ; the irrepressible sophomore and the 
giddy freshman still lean with affection toward 
the magazine serials from which the upper class- 
men are forced to turn away. 

The busy bee has always been the figurative, 
if not the literal, emblem of Mt. Holyoke, and 
one may expect to find no drones in this hive of 
learning. 

For many years before the existence of wo- 
men’s colleges, Mt. Holyoke held up the highest 
standard for admissions and graduation. And 
now as a college she retains the same high 
standards, and, accepting few certificates from 
preparatory schools, she grants her degrees with 
deliberation. 

The college curriculum, now four years old, 
has gently ascended from the advanced colle- 
giate course of seminary days, and is a mar- 
ve: of opportunity. Of the noble three hun- 
dred students from all parts of the country, 
three from Japan, forty-nine from Connecticut, 
sixty-seven from Massachusetts, forty-one from 
New York, one each from Texas, Utah, and 
Washington, over one-third are found in the 
literary course, which is unusually rich at Hol- 
yoke. You 1nay take your choice of fifteen spe- 
cial courses in old, middle, and early English, 
and the modern poetry and prose of Europe and 
America. There is essay work which tries 
girls’ souls. The secrets of the transcendentalist 
are sought for; the philosophy of Coleridge, 
Arnold, and the pre-Raphaelites, and a study 
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of the stern influences of Calvin’s creed, call for 
thoughtful, close application. Over in pleasant 
Williston, whose class-rooms for literature and 
modern history are bravely furnished with pict- 
ures and statuary which tell the story of the 
ages, there is a professor of history who could 
give points to Macaulay himself—at least so the 
students aver ; and for her we are preparing 
themes on home rule, the reform bill, and the 
far-reaching influences of the Renaissance. 

In the class-rooms devoted to the languages, 
Horace and Euripides, Moliére and Schiller, 
and Italian and Spanish authors are holding 
sway, and it is whispered that a course in He- 
brew and Sanskrit will be offered. In the din- 
ing-hall one finds a Trench and a German table 
with native teachers in the seat of dignity and 
usefulness, 

The scientific hall, recently finished at a cost 
of fifty thousand dollars, the gift of alumni 
and trustees, adds new and fascinating oppor- 
tunity for individual work, but we still find a 
large number of scientific students busy in Wil- 
liston. The botany classes are dissecting and 
analyzing the remotest constructions of ferns 
and flowers. The botanic garden is a valuable 
recitation-room for students on pleasant spring 
days, for here one may sce all the flowers that 
bloom in the wild-woods, blood-root and anem- 
one, pitcher-plant and columbine, ferns great 
and small, and showy orchids, without the 
trouble of tramping across country to find 
them. 

The animal life of all ages, on land and sea, is 
at the bidding of the zodlogy students in their 
pleasant laboratory, and so rich is the Connecti- 
cut valley in tracks left by gigantic creatures 
of geologic time that a whole floor scarcely suf- 
fices for the museum of remains of this early 
prehistoric life. 

A busy group of students in mineralogy is 
found in the section cutting-room, and they are 
cutting into the heart of the rock by steam 
power, and studying, under the microscope, 
the formations in this realm of science. 

Down in the handsome observatory, given by 
and named for that benevolent Northampton 
trustee’s family, which knows no weariness in 
the service of the college, is a splendid equato- 
rial telescope with an eight-inch object-glass ; 
also a meridian circle, an astronomical clock, a 
chronograph, a sextant and spectroscope, and a 
hand of wisdom to use them all. 

Besides the literary and scientific, Mt. Hol- 
yoke offers a complete classical course, which is 
elected by over one-third of the students. 

But what is the recreation of the college girl 
at Mt. Holyoke? In truth, she lacks nothing 
in this particular. She studies with happy 
freedom from the annoyances which the rigid 
rules of the old seminary course entailed on her 
mother and aunts, and her stock of knowledge 
is not lessened because of this freedom. But as 
for her recreations—the mountains are always 
tempting her toascramble. The Pass of Ther- 
mopylz, Titan’s Pier, Bittersweet Lane, Moody’s 
Corners, and the Gorge ; a nearer climb up 
Prospect Hill, rows on Lake Nonotuck in boats 
safer than the Ark itself, an impromptu picnic 
in the pavilion irreverently named the ‘‘ pep- 
per-box,” a lively game of tennis in preparation 
for the tournament, or a delectable rush in a 
game of basket ball—these are a few of the Mt. 
Holyoke college student’s recreations. 

In general she greatly inclines to an out-of- 
door life, and briskly snubs the old gymnasium 
when she can, in favor of- tramps and drives. 
With seventy acres of grounds she can ramble 
far without danger. 

She delights in ‘‘ spreads,” like all other col- 
lege girls. The ever-open, ever-full cracker 
barrel of the store-room forms a lunch supply, 
with marmalade and jelly, a tasty Welsh rare- 
bit, confections and pickles, and a dainty cup 
of tea as accessories. 

She is not averse to clubs, the Holyoke girl. 
There is a debating club, conducted on strict 
parliamentary principles, to which she may be- 
long if an upper-classman and among the first 
fifteen in scholarship. There are three Greek- 
letter societies, and she is very proud if she 
chances to be one of the favored members of 
the Sigma Theta Chi, because through their ex- 
ertions the old senior clas;-room has been trans- 
formed into a handsome new reading-room. 

Or, if she be a Xi Phi Delta she has much to 
tell of the course of reading in preparation for 
travel, undertaken by the club, with visits to 
Berlin, Dresden, London, and Paris, and a 
charmingly real tour to the spot near at hand 
which Holland’s ‘*‘ Katrina” has made famous, 
with purely social affairs thickly interspersed ; 
or she may belong to the exclusive Kappa Phi’s. 

If she be a senior, looking toward a degree at 
commencement, she likes to sing in chorus : 
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“Oh, to be a senior, 
And wear a cap and gown ! 
The glory of the college, 
The wonder of the town.” 
And she wears her mortar-board and floating 
black robes with happy trsouciance. 

Lawn fétes for the summery and senior theat 
ricals in the winter are numbered among the 
Holyoke students’ She delights in 
the comedy, and divides her interest between 
The grand avenues 


special joys 


Shakespeare and [lowells. 
of old trees form a fine setting fora lawn-party, 
and perhaps Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, and 
Maid Marian may invite you to an archery 
party down by the bridge, some day. 

When a Presidential election is at hand the 
Holyoke student, with the class in political 
economy as a quieting power, enters into all the 
excitement of a campaign, and goes through the 
form of voting, with regularl7 printed ballots, 
and as much dignity as if her poor little femi- 
nine vote had a real value. And, stowed away 
in the north attic, you may find some of her 
campaign banners. If she be a member of the 
glee club she can tell of delightful trips to New 
Hiven, New York, and Worcester, and sings 
w tha will: 

‘ H-o-l-y-o-k-e, 
Holyoke, Holyoke, are we.” 

Perhaps she belongs to the photograph club, 
and under the tutorship of a chemistry teacher 
takes charming little pictures, which she devel- 
ops and prints with great skill ; or, at an early 
morning hour, she may be off through the dew- 
drops, with an opera-glass, to study the ways 
of birds who love to swing their nests near the 
college, in the interest of the Bird Club. If 
musically inclined, and ambitious, she joins the 
Mendelssohn Club, whose object is to accustom 
its members to appear in concert exercises. 

Of course the editorial staff of the M+. Hol- 
yoke is alwaysseeking ‘‘ copy,” and very credit- 
able copy is furnished. 

‘Summer has gone and what has she brought us ? 
Birds, bees, and flowers, 
Gay, dashing showers, 

And many’s the lesson of beauty she’s taught us. 

‘‘Summer has gone, and what has she taken ? 
Soft moonlights tender, 
Bright starlight’s splendor, 

All have gone with her and left us forsaken. 
‘**‘Summer has gone, and what has she left us ? 

A memory, a longing, 
And many thoughts thronging 

Toward the days that are past of which she’s 

bereft us.° 

The institution lost its ancient aspect and 
Medieval air when the grim code of rules that 
held it as with chains of iron was forever abol- 
ished by the first president of the college, the 
present able and acceptable incumbent of the 
office, Mrs. Elizabeth Storrs Mead. 

To the surprise of the devotees of the old 
régime it has been proved that the Mt. Hol- 
yoke girl does not take unfair advantages of her 
freedom, and that her sense of honor is as lofty 
as that of her sisters at Vassar or Bryn Mawr, 
who have long lived happily and successfully 
with no restrictions except those usual in fami- 
lies of refinement. No prohibition whatever 
fetters the Holyoke student of to-day. Each is 
on her honor to act for the comfort and con- 
venience of the family, and despite the forebod- 
ings of old-time friends, life never moved more 
easily, quietly, pleasantly, and successfully 
within the walls than now, and never did 
more delightful, wide-awake, progressive class 
of students gather there. 

The seats at chapel are always full, though 
attendance is not compulsory; ‘‘ recess meet- 
ings ” of the olden days give place tothe Young 
Women’s Christian Association, or class meet- 
ing, in which perfect freedom is enjoyed. 

Of necessity, Holyoke still holds her purse- 
strings with a careful hand, in order that no 
girl who wishes a college education need be de- 
barred from it for financial reasons. The low 
rate of board and tuition are made to secure a 
refined, handsome home, with steam heat, elec- 
tric lights, elevator, ample recitation-rooms, 
and other conveniences of the modern college 
buildings, at which the visitor greatly marvels; 
and he leaves the friendly walls of Mt. Hol- 
yoke college with admiration and reverence for 
the spirit of that young New England school- 
teacher whose devotion to her own ideals, sixty 
years ago, opened the way for this institution, 
and through it for the higher education of 


women, HELEN MARSHALL NorRTH. 


The ‘* Allianca’’ Outrage. 


No event of recent occurrence has aroused 
deeper indignation among Americans than the 
outrage of a Spanish gun-boat in firing upon the 
United States mail steamship Allian¢a, on her 
homeward voyage from Colon to New York, 
when six miles from the coast of Cuba, When 
fired upon the Allianga wasshowing the Ameri 
can colors, and had saluted the Spanish flag by 
dipping them. The gun-boat, after firing two 
blank cartridges as a summons for the Ameri- 
can vessel to heave to, and no attention being 
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paid to this, fired solid shot, continuing the pur- 
suit for twenty-five miles. 

The affair was brought to the attention of this 
government immediately upon the arrival of the 

i/lianca atthis port, Captain Crossman filing a 
full report of the case with the Secretary of 
State. Two days later, Gresham 
made a formal demand upon the Spanish gov 
ernment for a disavowal of the outrage. After 
setting forth the fact that the windward pass 
age, where this occurred, is the natural and 
usual highway for vessels plying between ports 
of the United States and the Caribbean Sea, 
and that forcible interference with them can- 
not be claimed as a belligerent act, whether 
they pass within three miles of the Cuban coast 
or not, and can under no circumstances be toler- 
ated when no state of war exists, the Secre- 
tary adds: 
prompt disavowal of the unauthorized act and 
due expression of regret on the part of Spain, 
and it must insist that immediate and positive 
orders be given to Spanish naval commanders 
not to interfere with legitimate American com- 
merce passing through that channel, and pro- 
hibiting all acts wantonly imperiling life and 
property lawfully under the flag of the United 
States.” 

This decisive action of the government was 
followed by the departure of the cruiser Colum- 
bia for Havana, apparently for the purpose of 
emphasizing in Spanish waters the determina- 
tion of Americans to insist upon full reparation 
for the outrage upon the national flag. It is 
quite certain that insults of this kind, so re- 
peatedly o‘Tered by that Power, cannot longer 
be acquiesced in without incurring the con- 
tempt of all civilized nations. 


Secretary 


‘*This government will expect 
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An American Cowes. 


SHOULD the New York Yacht Club, at their 
meeting on March 28th, see fit to indorse cer- 
tain plans of two of its members, Frederick P. 
Sands and Robert Goelet, looking to a series of 
races at Newport covering an entire week dur- 
ing the last of August, the ‘‘ queen of watering- 
placés,” ideal for yacht racing as well as for 
other summer sports and pastimes without ex- 
ception, will henceforth become known as the 
Cowes of Americe 

For several years, among prominent members 
of the New York Yacht Club and summer resi- 
dents at Newport, the scheme of having a yacht- 
ing week similar to that held yearly at Cowes 
has been talked about and figured upon, but 
with never the show of success as now, when 
the coming international yacht races are a mat- 
ter of daily discussion, and there’s a boom gener 
ally in the sport, by virtue, in part, of the adop- 
tion of a number of reform measures having in 
view the increasing of interest in races from 
the onlooker’s standpoint. The changing of the 
courses of the Larchmont Yacht Club to con- 
form to the English idea of sailing over tri- 
angles two and three times is an example of 
reform which has done the greatest good. 

Briefly, the plans of Messrs. Sands and Goelet 
include races for schooners and sloops — the 
“big uns” over the well-known outside 
courses, and the ‘‘ wee ones” over prettily 
marked -out triangular courses in the bay, 
which may be viewed from such points of van- 
tage as Fort Adams, the Torpédo Station, the 
Dumplings, Castle Hill, Jamestown, or the 
Point. Then it is further proposed that the 
woman sailor be given another chance to show 
her skill in cat-boat races, such as those which 
occurred last year wherein Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor and others participated, to the evident 
amusement of yachting folk generally. 

It is hard, indeed, to imagine better water 
than that to be found in what is known as the 
** outer” harbor at Newport, and when we con- 
sider the beautiful stretch confined, say, within 
a radius of two miles north and south of Rose 
Island, and one-half mile east and west, it is 
quite easy to agree with those in a position to 
know, who say that the English inside courses 
are far inferior. 


, 


‘* ATLSA,” PROSPECTIVE CUP-CHALLENGER,. 

Much interest centres at present with yacht- 
ing enthusiasts in the Britannia-Ailsa contests 
in Mediterranean waters. Though the chances 
are remote indeed of the Prince of Wales’s 
crack cutter becoming finally the challenger for 
the America’s Cup, there is excellent ground for 
the assertion that Ailsa, the latest creation of 
Fife, will prove a stumbling-stone of no mean 
proportions to Valkyrie I/I., which craft she 
will meet in a series of trial races in the coming 
early summer regattas in England. 

The fact that Ailsa won her maiden race 
against Britannia in the Riviera regatta off 
Cannes signifies nothing other than the fact, 
which in itself is worthy of careful meditation, 
that Ai/sa raced with little or no preparation, 
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with crew untried, and canvas and gear new 


and unstretched But this fact, coupled with 


her second victory over Britannia by more 


than ten minutes corrected time, shows that 
Fife has really and truly created a ‘ flyer,” 
at least 


prevailed in both races, 


for light breezes, the conditions which 


Just how A/f/sa will 
stand up under her immense sail, spread in a 
brisk to high wind, is a question upon which 
many cast doubts. 

ti/sa, which an English critic has declared 
‘*the sweetest and best ship that young Will 
Fife ever put upon the water,” was launched 
from Messrs. Inglis’s yard, Glasvow, on Febru 
ary 7th, and her beauty of form at the time 
was the admiration of crowds who were on 
hand to get a peep at her as she took the water. 
Though her designer, and her owner, Mr. A. B. 
Walker, the millionaire brewer of Liverpool, 
are reticent indeed as to her dimensions, it is 
known well within the certainties that she is a 
trifle over eighty-nine feet on the load water- 
line, and i; in the neighborhood of one hundred 
and twenty-seven feet over all. She is best de 
scribed as an ‘*‘ extreme” boat in 


every way, 


having almost an abnormal overhang, beam, 
and sail area, moderate draught, and small dis 
placement. With splendid ends and a taper to 
the stern which cannot fail to incite ad.niration, 
she possesses a graceful sheer, and the bow of 
a Vigilant, though a bit sharper. Her rudder 
is hung well under her, which, in consideration 
of the fact that her wetted surface is cut to the 
last quarter inch, speaks well for her spinning- 
about qualities like unto the top. 

The schedule of races in which in English 
waters the Fife boat, Dunraven’s Valkyrie 1/1/., 
and the tried and true Brifannia will later on 
meet must prove of unusual interest. It is as 
follows : The Royal Northern Yacht Club’s re- 
gatta, June 29th and July Ist ; the Mudhook 
races of July 5d and 4th; the West Scotland 
regatta of July 5th, and the Royal Clyde races 
of July 6th, 8th, and 9th. Later on will follow 
the Corinthian Western Langs and Campbell- 
ton regattas, which races, it is well worthy of 
mentioning, will form the real trial races to de- 
cide whether or no Valkyrie IIT, has the prior 
ity over Ai/sa to contest properly for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup. 

Should 
Britannia in the Cannes races it will stamp her 
the other hand, her 


1i/sa prove far and away better than 


at once as a wonder. On 
failure to show herself a better boat by a min- 
ute or so only will signify little when it is con- 
sidered that she can hardly receive a proper 
“tuning up” for a month to come, 

Ailsa embodies American ideas by the bushel- 
ful, which should be the source of much pleas- 
ure to our home designers. 

WHatT OF OUR OWN CUP-DEFENDER ? 

Out of a perfect maze of gossip concerning 
the Vanderbilt-Morgan-Iselin syndicate cup-de- 
fender now in course of construction in the 
Herreshoff’s shops, Bristol, this much is gleaned 
which may be counted upon as reliable, though 
not absolutely accurate, owing to a want of 
any official utterances whatsoever. First of all, 
she will be a keel boat, embodying the perfect- 
ed ideas responsible for the creation of the peer- 
less Wasp. Secondly, a boat plated with alumi- 
num bronze on steel frames. 

While aluminum bronze ha 
of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds to 
the metal used 


;atensile strength 


the square inch, Tobin bronze, 
on Vigilant, will break under a strain of more 
pounds to. the 
For this reason plates three-six 


than seventy-four thousand 
square inch. 
teenths of an inch in thickness may be used, 
rather than a quarter-inch, which means the 
saving in weight of quite a half-dozen tons. 

It is known that the keel plate i; of bronze, in 


three pieces, and has a total length of thirty 


four feet, nine inches, which means that the 
lead keel, which careful estimate places at 
sixty-five tons in weight, is thirty-nine feet, 


nine inches long on top, with the greatest width, 
about two feet, at a point aft of its fore-and-aft 
line. The ends are rounded and narrower, and 
at about half the distance from the top the sides 
bulb out several inches. The depth is five feet, 
six inches. 

The most conservative estimate of her dimen 
sions places her length over all at one hundred 
length, 
beam, twenty-four feet, 


and twenty-seven feet ; load water-line 
eighty-nine feet plus ; 
and draught eighteen feet plus. Thesail plan will 
be on the gigantic order, with a main boom 
probably one hundred to one hundred and two 
feet long. the boat 
will possess a shallower body, finer lines, and a 


Generally speaking, new 
more fully developed fin than any Herreshoff 
‘bie un” yet built. She should prove as stiff 
as a church under her immense sail spread, 
and hang on to windward & la centreboard., 

\ BUTTERWORTH OPINION, 

Former full-back Butterworth, speaking of 
the foot-ball reform situation the other day, 
expressed the opinion that little good could 
come of changing or tampering with the pres- 
ent playing code, Like young Carl Williams, 
captain of the Pennsylvania team, he thought 
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that attention of a reform nature should be 
paid the officials, who do not always act deci 
sively and according not only to the spirit but 
the letter of 
the great 
which occurred in the Harvard-Yale game at 
Springfield last November. 

While I 
shown later on, when the reform legislators get 
to work, that the rules need a decided overhaul 


the rules. As an example of this 


full back might have cited instances 


have no doubt, as will surely be 


ing, it cannot be denied that Butterworth sounds 
the key-note to a state of affairs which has exist 
ed to the great detriment of the game in the 
past, and must not be allowed to continue in 
the future. It 
vertible fact that foot-ball players in the heat 
of battle will now and then play a bit roughly, 


may be stated as an incontro 


perhaps too roughly, unless there be close at 
hand a restraining influence, and all the rules 
in the world, of the very best and of the most 
perfect kind, can never constitute such a re 
strainins influence unless the official in charge 
is a fearless man, bent on their full observation. 

Butterworth is authority for the statement, 
by the way, that Thorne, the Yale captain of 
foot-ball of 1895, is showing most promising 
signs of development as the outcome of the con 
ferred honor by his fellow-players. Whereas, 
as a player in the ranks, Thorne at times 
evinced a nervous disposition, which often re 
sulted in robbing him of ‘‘snap,” he was now 
shouldering the burdens incident to the cap 
taincy in a most encouraging way, which 
prophesied well for a clear-headed and deter 
mined sort of policy in running his team when 
the season had actually begun. In other words, 
the honor had aged and settled him to a full 
realization of the responsibilities of the position. 
Speaking of the spring work of candidates for 
quarter-back, the famous full-back said that 
Thorne’s idea was simply to break certain new 
men into a few of the details of the position, in 
spared for other 
The 
few details simply mean the acquiring of facil 
ity in handling the ball, passing it, and learn 
ing the quarter position for interference in end 


order that time might be 
things when the season opened in the fall. 


runs. 


New York Real Estate. 


MEN yet living remember when the cows 
grazed where Bleecker Street now is, and when 
Canal Street was ‘‘up-town.” The marvelous 
growth of New York and its environs in the 
last half-century has called into being an army 
of experts in land titles and values, known as 
real-estate agents. 

The best known, and probably 
man, is 


the ablest 
Edwin A. 
the first 
is the 
known in the 


metropolitan real-estate 
Cruikshank, a direct 


real-estate agent in New York City. He 


descendant of 
son of James Cruikshank, well 
local real-estate agent and 
bulk-heads and 


last generation as a 
as the builder of the earliest 
piers in the city. The family has always been 
prominent, even before coming to this country, 
and the father and two uncles of Mr. Cruik 
shank, while serving in the War of 1812, helped 
to throw up the breastworks on Long Island, 


CRUILKSHANK, 


KDWIN A 


and defend them against the British. He him 
self served in the Thirteenth Brooklyn regi 
ment during the war of the Rebellion, and sub 
sequently as lieutenant in the Eighty-ninth 
fegiment, National Guard, State of New York. 

Born in 1843, Mr. Cruikshank received the 
usual educational advantages afforded by the 
public schools of the city, and entered active 
business life as an office-boy. His success since 
then has been phenomenal, and his attainments, 
based on sound judgment and strong character, 
brilliant. Thirty-seven years of unremittent 
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toil have earned for him fortune and the rep- 
utation of being a sober-minded, earnest, clean 
handed gentleman, whose judgment in matters 
pertaining to real estate is second to that of no 
New York. Mr. 


position is high. He is one of the incorporators 


man in Cruikshank’s social 


of the Real Estate Exchange, and has been suc 
cessively treasurer, vice-president, and presi 


dent of that institution. He is director in the 
New York Plate Glass Insurance Company, 
and the Real Estate Loan and Trust Company. 


He is a prominent Mason and club-man. In his 
capacity as real-estate agent he has clients in 
many parts of Europe, as well as all over the 


United States. 


Our Foreign Pictures. 


THE LEGATIONS AT PEKING. 

THE events of the Chino-Japanese war, up to 
date, point to the irresistible conclusion that 
the the Celestial 


match for the invaders. 


soldiers of Empire are no 
They maintain, how- 
ever, in the capital, and wherever they have 
not as yet come in contact with the enemy, the 
traditional confidence in their own invincibil- 
ity. Two pictures, from recent photographs, 
which we reproduce from the Paris I//lustra- 
tion, give a not very reassuring idea of the per- 
sonnel and equipment of these valiant troops. 
They show the guards, armed with lances and 
bayonet-knives mounted on decorated handles 
three or four feet long, detailed for the protec- 
tion of the legation buildings. 
BRETON FISHER-FOLK. 

Whoever has read Pierre Loti’s beautiful and 
pathetic story, ‘*‘ Pécheur d’Islande,” has a 
vivid idea of the life and hardships of those 
simple toilers of the sea, the fishermen of Brit- 
tany, who sail away in midwinter for the fish- 
ing-banks of Iceland and Newfoundland, on 
weary voyages lasting months and months—if 
they return at all. Over five thousand men are 
engaged in this perilous industry, and one of 
the principal ports represented is the quaint old 
town cf Paimpol. This year Paimpol alone sent 
out a fleet of sixty barks, cf about one hundred 
tons each, and each manned by a crew of from 
twenty to twenty-five. The departure of these 
of the pictur- 
illustration, 


fishing-barks was the occasion 


esque ceremony shown in our 
when, in the presence of the assembled popula- 
tion of the port, they received the formal bless- 


ing of the church. 


London’s Epicures. 


[From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. } 
LONDON, March 
10th, 1895 :-It is 
a debatable ques 
England 
just now whether 
Buckingham Pal 
ace, or the Savoy 
Hotel, cr Victoria 
Embankments is 
the 
pensable: 
a large 
decidedly in favor 
of the latter 
England's puri 
tanism had to 
Ritz 


tion in 


more indis- 
there is 


majority 





M, ECHENARD. 


make Messrs and 
Echenard 
taught Great Britain 


of Lear's day 


room for the sermons 0 


two very remarkable men who have 


the difference between the roasts 


and a mighty difference, too—and the 


most ingenious combinations of Monsieur Escoiffier, 
unquestionably the greatest maitre d hétel the world 
has ever produc fessrs. Votel and Souffé not ex- 
cepted The guest is cradled in a contented mood by 


he Oriental splendor of sumptuous surroundings 


Electric lights in shape of fruit clusters reflect sooth 
ingly under multi-colored shades. The separate tables 


ire half screened by exotic fiowers, and artistic silver 


vare shines brightly on immaculate linen. Clever 
vaiters, lithe and swift, in neat uniform, flit about at 
the whisper of the guest The cream of London's so 
etv is here. Everybody who has twenty dollars to 
spend on his best girl drops in at the Savoy to dine 
or sup. In England, and particularly at this hotel, 
gentlemen and ladies appear strictly in evening dress 
The gentlemen tall, and with a fourteenth-century gait, 
look well : so do the ladies. who wear little below and 
ers above rhe English women, at least those I saw 
here, require but little ar She coquettes with nature, 


ind becomes unusually interesting to the eye, hence 


all eyes are upon her A select Hungarian band plays 
plaintive music, and completes the humor of a lively 
appelll 

In this small world for some five hundred active 
bodies are vorking* the incomparable menu of the 


t 


Savoy move about the 
Messrs. Ritz 


two men par excellence, 


and Pchenard, whose vigilant eyes di- 


vine the guest's most secret whims. Every want is 
anticipated ; nothing is neglected. The wealth here 
concentrated is great rhe splendors of Sidonian 


looms, together with gold and precious stones of the 


Indies, enable aMluent guests to sit on velvet and 


thes 


lean against gilded rails 

lo my left is the Duke of Devonshire, with the 
Duchess vis d-vis, and that stately gentleman with 
snow white hair, addressing the latter just now, is 
Baron Hirsch, worth at least a hundred million dol- 


At another table sits Baron Rothschild, chief of 
the London house, flanked by the Lord Mayor, mul- 
tum in parvo, for he is a little man, who toys witha 


lars 
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dainty poularde, and winks at the Right Hon. Ear) of 
Rosebery That litthe gentleman with a fragrant 
boutonniére, in faultless evening dress, is the new 
planet on England's financial horizon, Mr. Beit, of 


African diamond-mines fame. Ile is in a fair way to 


roll up several hundred million dollars. He entertains 
to-night the Hon. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Robinson 
host of celebrities. I could extend thelist ad infinitum, 
* Wiilie 
presides in a chambre separée with an 
friends, Duchess of 
several beautiful ladies, all of whom smile at his gilded 
jokes 

This picturesque scene, with half a thousand appe- 
tites and double that number of hobbies— for. accord 
ing to Manager Echenard, **every man has his hobby, 
and every woman has two’’— is regulated by the im 
perturbable judgment of the man whose picture com- 
pletes this article He is remarkable, indeed, and 
many-sided. To a commanding presence and fine fig 
ure he adds a sympathetic temper. affable and sincere: 
a humorous twinkle mischievously plays hide and 
seek in the ** mirrors of his soul’ His 1addy cheeks 


and a 


but will only add our own ** Vanderbilt, who 


even dozen 
Manchester 


including the and 


testify to sporting propensiti-s, for he is a crack 
shot. as he is also a well-read man. Nature has bless 
ed him with a melodious voice, and a keen, penetra- 
tive mind. He is a native of Switzerland, and. of 


course, very Frenchy, but he can quote English like a 
Bunker-Hill orator. 

“You wonder at their appetite 7° 
‘““why, it's perfectly reasonable. We have discovered 
the philosopher's stone which is embodied in the al 
truism: ** De toutes les sciences la cuisine est la plus 
indéfiniment perfectable.”’ of all sciences that of 
cooking is the most indefinable, and he goes onto 
explain the intricacies of Monsieur Fscoiffier’s clever 
culinary invevtions, which, according to Mr. Eche 
nard’s solemn assurance, exceed his world-famed 
dishes which he used to prepare for his friend. Na- 
poleon JII., with whom he shared imprisonment on 
Wilhelmshéh. ‘*‘Do the Americans eat much? I 
should say no. Your ladies are slow and small eat- 
ers, and lovable indeed,’ and with truly French ad- 
miration he rolls his eye heavenward end invokes 
the gods to indorse the s'atement. *‘* The American 
lady, and particularly the younger set,’ he went on, 
‘*is to my notion the sweetest customer any hotilier 
can have. She is always breezy, never tiresome, 
with an irresistible abandon, and a fetching bun or. 
DI like her? With all my heart,’ and the de- 
scendant of William Tell touches the gold medal 
buttoned over his heart. conferred on him as cheva- 
lier by the reigning Grand Duke of Saxe-Cc burg- 
Gotha. 

‘Oh, Mr. Echenard, do come and decide my dis- 
pute with Mabel.” and fair Miss Baker, of Baltimore, 
a rare beauty, shakes her bejeweled finger and mag- 
netically draws him to her side. ‘Join us in the 
parlor, won't you #” was her coaxing shot as he is 
about turning to the other four hundred and ninety- 
Six gues's * You are evidently a favorite with our 
ladies, I broke in, with a twinkle, but diplomatic 
Echenard declined to debate the questicn, saying: 
* We have entertained many of the foremcst Ameri- 
cans, from your great Depew, Rockefeller, the As- 
tors, Goulds, Vanderbilts, down to—well, almost 
toute’ Amerique. Several have invited me to visit 
them. Mrs. G, of Brooklyn, and Miss H.. of Bos 
ton, ete , but I cannot leave the house. However, I 
have resolved to take a vacation, perhaps soon, and 
my intention is to visit the land of the brave andthe 
free.” 

Mr. Echenard is now a part of London’s history 
His experience in the business covers a number of 
successful years in the principal cities of Europe, 
and enables him to draw a salary equal to one-half 
of that paid President Cleveland. and with a much 
superior table service to the landlord of the White 
House 

During the bright noon-hours on the following 
day, seated on the veranda of the Savoy, It admired 


he turns tome; 


the incomparable beauties—the sweep across the 
Boulevard, with Cleopatra’s needle staring us in the 
face, noble Westminster to the right, whilst the tall 


Gothic towers of the new Law Courts intercept the 
view to the left, and the Thames, with its broadest 
bend beneath us—a scene unforgettable, indeed 

Cc. F. D 


Dr. PIERCE’s Golden Medical Discovery is the 


most effective, anti - bilious, anti - dyspeptic, 


For weak 
lungs, lingering coughs, spitting of blood, scrof- 


strength - giving remedy extant. 
ula, sores, pimples and ulcers, it is a worderful 


and efficacious remedy. 


Do You Have Asthma? 


Ir you do you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the 
The Kola Importing Company, 1164 
Broadway, New York, have such faith in this 


disease. 


new discovery, that they are sending out free 
by mail, large trial cases of Kola Compound to 
all sufferers from Asthma who send their name 
and address on a postal-card. 


Write to them. * 
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THE MOVEMENT FOR TENEMENT REFORM IN NEW YORK—DISCUSSION OF THE COMMITTEE REPORT BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER 
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THE UNITED STATES CRUISER ‘‘ COLUMBIA,” OKDEKED TO HAVANA SIMULTANEOUSLY 
WITH OUR DEMAND FOR REPARATION, 


CAPTAIN JAMES A. CROSSMAN, COMMANDER OF THE —» Z 
/ 


“ ALLIANOA. 





ALLIANCA, 


THE LATEST SPANISH INSULT TO THE AMERICAN FLAG—THE MAIL STEAMSHIP “ ALLIANCA” FIRED UPON BY A SPANISH GUN-BOAT OFF THE 
EAST END OF CUBA.—{SEE Pace 204) 









































THE CHINO-JAPANESE WAR—GUARD BEFORE THE FRENCH LEGATION, PEKING. 
L’ Illustration, Paris 


BENEDICTION OF FISHING BARKS AT PAIMPOL, BRITTANY, PREVIOUS TO THEIR DEPARTURE 
NEWFOUNDLAND. =//Jilustration, Paris, 


LI HUNG CHANG, PEACE AMBASSADOR FROM CHINA TO JAPAN 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED 


> 


NEWSPAPERS.—{SkE PaGeE 


COTM LULL 
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RESULT OF THE ‘‘WORD METHOD.” 

Mrs. WARD (on Friday)—‘‘ Dear me, Richie ! 
it’s dreadful for you to be so behindhand with 
your spelling. Now see if you can spell ‘ yester- 


day.’”’ 

Richie (with one eye on the calendar) — 
““T-h-u-r-s yester, d-a-y day, yesterday.” — 
Judge. 


Fcioripa is of peculiar interest as the modern Mecca 
of the capitalist, the tourist, the pleasure- and the 
health-seexer Notwithstanding the many articles 
which have been and are still being daily written 
upon its charms, it can Lever be fully understood or 
ap ypreciated until visited And now that it has been 
rendered so easily accessible from ali points North, 
East, South, and West by the completion of ** The 
New Short Line* via the Southern and the Florida 
Central and Peninsular Railways, it will soon become 
the one great winter iesort of America. The ap 
proach now, no matter from what ‘irection, is one 
not only of convenience, but of positive 'uxury 

The Southern Railway, that superb and colossal 
company whose tracks gridiron the region south.of 
Wasnington, has brought the southernmost coast of 
the peninsula within a short distance of New York 
and other Eastern cities. The traveler may leave the 
metropolis after the day is nearly done and be trans 
ported by the magnificent ** Florida Limited ** to Jack- 
sonville—the gateway by which the throngs that visit 
Florida every winter enter the State—in time for din- 
ner the following evening. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old phy sician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an K ast Indian missionary the for 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of ¢ onsumption Bronchitis. Catarrh,. 
Asthma, and ail Throat and Lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering. I will send free of charge to 
ail who wish it. this recipe, in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing. with stamp, naming this 
paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
New York. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don't give 
children narcotics orsedatives. They are unnecessary 
when the infant is properly nourished, as it will be 
if brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk 


EVOLUTION OF RAILROADING. 


Ir leads the world of travel in all things 

In comfort, safety, luxury, and speed; 

It introduced block signals, and all else 
Tending to give, with safety, quickest time; 
The vestibule, electric lighting. baths. 
Ladies’ maids, barbers, stock reports, buffets, 
Typewriters, dining, and observation cars 
In short, ** The Pennsylvania Limited. 

It gives to all desiring privacy, 
Compartment cars equipped par excellence. 
It is the shortest, quickest. best of lines 
From North and East to South and West. 
Hours from New York to Chicago, 23: 
Cincinnati, 21; St. Louis, 29 

Others may emnlate, but equal, none 


THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA. 


Tue fashionable ladies’ corrective 
gert’s Angostura Bitters. 


tonic is Dr. Sie- 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success It soothes the child, softens the guins, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Every Man Should Read This. 


Ir any young, old. or middle-aged man, suffering 
from vervons debility, lack of vigor, or weakness 
from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me I will 
send him the prescription of a genuine, certain cure, 
free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is cheap 
simple, and perfectly safe and harmless. I will send 
you the correct prescription and you can buy the 
remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do Address, Mr. THomas Barnes, lock box 626 
Marshall, Michigan 


TO ENJOY LIFE 
the physical machine must be in good running order. 
A little care—the use-of Ripans Tabules—will give 
you every morning the feeling that you are “glad to 


be ali 





We have been for a number of years personally 
familiar with the Sohmer Piano, and believe it has no 
superior in those excellent qualities which make a 
perfect instrument. Itis to be especially praised for 
its volume, richness, anil carrying powers. No per 
son can hear it played without being convinced of its 
superiority 


THE REASONS WHY 


Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil and Hypophosphites is so 


useful in all wasting diseases, 


such as Consumption, Anzmia, 
Bron- 
1 Rick- 


is because it 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, 
chitis, and Marasmus anc 
ets in 
furnishes to the depleted blood 
the fattening and enriching 
properties of the oil, and to 
the bones and nervous system 
the phosphorescent and vitaliz- 
ing properties of the Hypophos- 
phites, which together nourish 
the body arrest the progress of 
the disease, and commence a 
process of a ed that finally 
means restored health and vigor. 


Don't be persuaded to accent a substitute! 


Scott & Bowne, N.Y, All Druggists, 50c, and $1. 


children, 


ECZEMA 


Most Distressing of Skin Diseases 
Instantly Relieved by 


(uticura 


WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS 


A warm bath with Cuticura Soap, 
and a single application of Cuticura, 
the great Skin Cure, afford instant re- 
lief, permit rest and sleep, and point 
to a speedy and permanent cure when 
all other methods and remedies fail. 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in all continental cities. “British depot: 
F. Newsery & Sons,!, King-Edward-st., London. Portes 
Drve & Cugmicat Corr , Sole Props., Boston, 0). 8. 7 e 

««Vin Mariani’ is an exqui- 
site wine, a delicious remedy— 
pleasant to the taste and bene- 


ticial to the entire system.’’ 


Coquelin. 














THE IDEAL TONIC 


for all fatigues of 


Body and Mind 


Mailed Free. : 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 














Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 

62 W. 15th St., New York. 


Parts: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
Lonvon : 239 Oxford Street. 
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Buy 
CONSTANTINE’S 


Pine Tar 
Soap. 


Persian Healing. 

| CONSTANTINE’ s 

| was the first pine tar 
soap on the market. 
It will be the last. 





Echo- 


Always 
Buy 


Constantine's, 


People want it and 
they buy it for the 
Toilet, 


sery. 


Jath and Nur- 


| —DRuUGGISTS.— 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


‘THE E CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con” 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


heudache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Parig 
Sold bp all Druggists, 














A laxative, refresh 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
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$8. 


| Size of 
Pictures, | 
31%4x3% in. 
Weight of 

Camera, 
21 OZ 


THE BULLET. 


A roll film camera that hits the mark every time, 
It’s a repeater too ; shoots 12 times and can be 


Reloaded in Daylight. 





shutter. 


Achromatic lens. Handsome finish, 


An Illustrated Manual, free with every instru. 


ment, explains its operation and tells how to finish 


the piciures— but “* we do the rest’? when you prefer, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Camera Catalogue > 








Also Cc 


BRAND «C 


LONDON. 


The Bullet is fitted with our new automatic 
One button does it all—sets and releases 
the shutter and changes from time to instantaneous. 








when you 
call for 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 
Then LOOK forthe letters ‘ SH.& M.” = on the 


label, and take no other , no mutter what the clerk may 
tell you. 





For sale by all dry goods dealers, 








M."’ miniature fign “ves show 





The S S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 6090, N. Y. 
‘*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 


HE CLUB =~ 
'COCKTAI LS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH ano YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pure and well matured liquors, 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any bar in the world. Being com- 
pounded in accurate proportions, they will 
always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and proportions, 
the one which is aged must be the better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made without any 
sweetening—dry and delicious. A sample 4- 
ounce bottle sent to any address, prepaid, 
for 40c. 

Avoid Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
“39 Broadway, New York. 
and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, 


Age ' for United States for 


Hartford, Conn. 
England. 


SAUC 


ee 5 


In general use in the Royal Household, the Houses of Lords and Commons, salieend and other 


Government Offices, and all Clubs, Hotels and 


| For ' Sale by all Grocers. 


} — 


estaurants 


Send 15 cents to above address for Sample Bottle. 











for nursing mothers. 





“BEST” TONIC strengthens the sick and those re- 
covering from sickness and nervous exhaustion. 
digestion. It creates an appetite. 


Whoever needs a food beverage 
that is easily digested, and highly nourishing, should use 
Pabst Malt Extract, The “Best” 


It assists 
It isa splendid thing 


Tonic. At Druggists 

















“DIRT DEFIES THE KING.” 


SAPOLIO 


IS GREATER THAN ROYALTY ITSELF. 


THEN 











BREAKFAST—SUPPER{ 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER or MILK. 
THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITit INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO 














= 


Produced by the French or 


natural process of fermentation in bottle. 
Highest award at Columbian Exposition. 
If you cannot obtain it of your dealer, order direct of 


THE HAMMONDSPORT WINE CO., 


HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


Mechanics, Steam Engineering, (Stationary, 
Murine, Locomotive), Electricity, Architecture 
R. R, and Bridge Engineering, Plumbing, 
Heating, Mining, English Branches, Book- 
keeping. Send for Free circular, stating 
subject you wish to study, to 

The International Corre spange nce 





NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


Schoola, SCRANTON 
by my INVISIBL E AR: ushions, Have helped 


DEA more to goo ing than all other de 


vices ¢ ombtne 1 Whispers R': Help ears as giasses 
dueyes. F. Hiscox, 858 B’ HE A Y. Book of proofs FREE 





Safe, U ight, ne Compact. 
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Tlust'd 
Oatalog. 
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;: 
A PERF CCT wurrmenT FOR INFANTS 
Crhoren ang inv©.!0S 








LONDON. 

THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 
d‘hote. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 























Bridgeport Cyclometer. 


MORE RELIABLE THAN A WATCH. 

~ Simple and strong mechanism. 
Always works. Dust and water 
proof. Registers up to 10,000 miles, 
or can be set back to zero when de 
sired. Easily read while riding 
Invaluable to record distances be 
tween points visited, and to pre- 
Vent overtaxing strength. Made 
_ for 26, 28, and 30 inch wheels. Three 
models. Prices greatly reduced. 
BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT Cu., 

313 and 315 Broadway, New York. 











OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


CONDUCTED BY Sam. LoyD. 


The Chess-Board. 


PROBLEM No, 10. By G. J. SLATER. 
Black. 
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White. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 7. By Loyp. 


White. Black 
1 BtoQ 1 BtoQ4 
2 Kt takes P ch. 2 Q takes Kt. 
3 Bto R6 mate. | 
1 1 QtoK6orP toQ6 
2 KttoBs 2 Any. 


3 Kt to Q 6 mate. 


Out of many solutions received to this diffi- 
cult problem, those from P. Stafford, H. Duane, 
G. larvey, and C. V. Smith were correct. Al! 
others fell into the trap, which was the main 
feature of the position, and led off with 1 R to 
Q Kt, which is defeated by B to Q4. Prob- 
lems in four and five moves are now almost out 
of date, as the chess-loving public prefer posi- 
tions in two or three, but it is well to add that 
to be up to the modern requirements a two- 
mover must possess a well-hidden theme. 


Whist Practice. 


PROBLEM No. 10 was a deep one, and baffled 
more solvers than any one which has yet ap- 
peared in the series. The most of our whistites 
claimed that A and C must be satisfied with three 
tricks ; others gave the correct lead, but failed 
to give the following continuation, which illus- 
trates the feature of the problem : A leads club 











five, B eight, C three, D four. B leads diamond 
five, C trumps, D discards clubs or spades, 
A discards six of trumps! A leads spade five, 
and throws the last two tricks toC. Correct 
answers, accompanied by flattering criticisms 
of the play, were received from Messrs. G. T. 
Allen, Frank Buckley, A. Boekins, E. F. Bul- 
lard, Jr., J. G. Brown, “P. H. B.,” W. W. 
Cook, A. M. Chace, C. A. Dixon, O. E. Dorr, 
W. P. Edwards, B. D, Eastman, W. Falconer, 
G. Frisbee, C. N. Gowen, C. L. Greene, W. H. 
Haskell, Mary B. Hazzard, G. Howard, M. C. 
Isbel, H. G. Jackson, M. L. Kimball, E. D. 
Leonard, T. D. Martin, Mrs. T. J. Morrison, H. 
H. Moore, E. North, E. A. Orr, W. B. Parsons, 
A. Peckham, J. W. Ross, P. Stafford, C. 8. 
Stansworth, ‘‘ A. J. 8.,” Dr. Tyler, I. C. Tabor, 
A. Weihl, W. Young, and T. Zerrega. Ali 


others were incorrect, or were not received in 


time to be properly credited. 
Many who have completed a correct sequence 


of four problems, and are entitled to prizes of | 


books, according to the terms of the Se 
solving tournament inaugurated with No. 5, 


will receive catalogues to select from. 

Here is an odd little idea, taken from actual 
play, which is given as Problem No. 15, and 
entered for the prize of the ‘‘ Pocket Whist 
 oaeed offered for the best five-card prob- 
em : 
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Spades trumps. A leads, and with his part- 
ner C takes how many tricks against any pos- 
sible play ¢ 

A slight mishap in Problem No. 14 gave a D 
five of clubs in place of a three of spades. The 
correction is made so as to conform to the au- 
thor’s arrangement of the cards, although such 
accidental displacements have not unfrequently 
given rise to interesting variations. 








YOU CAN DE- 
PEND UPON IT. 


Light, yet most durable—an “ Up-to- 





Date” bicycle in every respect—many 
improvements, exclusively Remington-- 
science and art combined to make a 
perfect wheel—indorsed by experienced 


riders. 


Prices, $100, $90, $75, $50. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Cata 
logue, giving full particulars Free 


Remington Arms Co., 


313 and 315 Broadway, 
Factories: Ilion, N. Y. New York. 


“BELLE OF NELSON.” 








_The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. Used in 
United States government hospitals aftera thorough 
chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 
and finest whiskey in the world. Distilled and bottled 
by the Belie of Nelson Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky. 

For sale in cases, containing twelve bottles, or by 
the barrel. Address Acker, MERRALL & Conpit, New 
York, N. Y., or 


Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 











TO IAYA ADE 





NO. I 


(FOR MEN). 
28 in. Wheels, 23 lbs, 


NO. 4 
(FOR LADIES). 
26 in. Wheels, 22 lbs. 


SEND FOR OUR 
CATALOGUE 





MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the 
very centre of the city, 
and Cincinnati, 


For Chicago, St. Louis 


in a magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 
Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 
Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“*AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us, 


CAMERAS 


in every style, at all prices 
FREE. 


‘** Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,” per year, $2. 
“The International Annual for 1895," 75 cents 


B.& HT. ANTHONY & C0, °° NEW Sou 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on application. 








NO. 2 
(FOR YOUTHS). 
26in. Wheels,211 lbs 

NO 5 
(FOR MISSES). 
26 in, Wheels, 24 lbs. 





BICYCLES 





(FOR BOYS). 
24 in. Wheels, 211bs, 


NO. 6 


(FOR GIRLS). 
24in. Wheels, 22 lbs. 











CRESCENT 
SCORCHER 


28 in. Wheels, 20 lbs, 

Areliable machine of 
lightest weight consis- 
tent with strength and 
durability. 


ia ot Vere, 
NEW YORK 













“T have for some 
time made use of the 


thesis. 


sition 
of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 


bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. 


Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


A SOLVENT FOR CALCULI IN THE BLADDER. 


Its Value in Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, the Gouty 
Diathesis, &c. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General 
U. S. Army (retired), formerly Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System in the University of New York, etc. 


LITHIA WATER Si. of the nervous 


system, complicated with Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys or with a Gouty Dia- 
The results have been eminently satisfactory. J 
been a favorite remedy with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly 
acts better than any extemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, 
moreover, better borne by the stomach. | 
cases of Cerebral Hypersemia resulting from over mental work 
condition called Nervous Dyspepsia exists—and generally with marked benefit, 
and as a matter of prime importance it is not to be forgotten that the compo- 


ists of its great power, not only as a solvent for calculi already in the bladder, but 
of the diseases of such calculi existing in the blood.” 

This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 









Spring 
No. 2. 












eases of affec- 





Lithia has for many years 






also often prescribe it in those 
in which the 








is such, and the experience of its 
use so complete, that no doubt ex- 








Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 









LADIES!! 


Do you like acup of Good Vea? 
If so send this “Ad” and 15e, In 
stamps and we will mall youal-41b 
sample Best Tea Imported Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices 
Send for terms. (Mention “ Lesiie’s Weekly.”’) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., _ 
P. 0. Box 289, 31 & 83 Vesey St., New York. 


GREATAMERICAN 








| 





313 and 315 Broadway, - 
\ 











AUCER BIT. 
It bores round, oval, and square holes as smooth 
and polished as a gun-barrel. Especially adapted 
for fine carpentry, cabinet or pattern wor 
Sample sent on receipt of 55 cents. Liberal discounts 
to the trade. Send for price ORT GUN TMPLEMENT CO., 
» Dealers. THE BRIDGEPOR ' ” 
Si amd 310 de ~ NEW YORK: 


| YCNO f) 
'- Wy la ( (c Ks # 


PARIS COSTUMES, 


CARRIAGE GARMENTS, 
DINNER AND RECEPTION DRESSES, 
| EVENING TOILETTES, 
| OPERA CLOAKS 
AND EVENING WRAPS. 
| CHIFFON, PLISSE, 
AND SILK DRESS WAISTS, 
DRESS SKIRTS, 
STREET SUITS, RIDING HABITS. 


, y < XR, 4 9th St. 
NEW YORK 
FOR 1595. 50 Sample Styles 
CAR DS AND LIST OF #0 PREMIt 4 ARTICLES 
tla FREE. HAVERFIELDPU B OO,CADIZ,OHIO 


9 THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’s— 2 
-~™ Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 


Chewing Gum 

And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigesticnand Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 

110 Lake St. Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 

Pepsin Chewing Cum. 























A BIG UNDERTAKING. 
Parson JoHnson—‘‘ What yo’ t’inkin’ bout, Uncle Rufe ?” 
{ Uncle Rufe—* Doan’ disturb me, pahson ; doan’ disturb me. Ise t’inkin’ "bout all de 
tings dat I done fergot.’ 








“Too Many Cooks | Tegra 
\ Ss) 


YOO" (i Ey Mh 
\ | wa AN OF Al 


Sy ae = MCAS Spl 
D) 









spoil the broth.’’ Probably because they don’t use 






» (7 s ¥ =Z 
Extract ° XT) RK 12 
Armour’s Extract gives to soups a zest and flavor € a he TAC oy 
attainable in no other way. CINK SE ee : 9 C® 
Our little Cook Book tells how to use Armour’s ‘ 
toeat i: ties and “etl a different ap for | A GENTLEMAN S SMOKE. 

each dayinthe month. We mail Cook Book free; 
| WE COULD NOT IMPROVE THE QUALITY 
if paid double the price. It is the 
choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex 
oe erien n produce or that mone 
Do Your Corns Hurt? P ‘te vais eas 
The Surest, Quickest and can Duy. 
M. 


Best Cure—TOE-GU A 22 TRIAL PACKAGE 
























CG 








chert = 


send us your address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. | 








Stops Pain and Removes 








Corns, A Good Thing--Push 
it Along. 15c in stamps, by Post- PAID rOR, 25 cts 
mail. W. S. HASWELL, » 

atso at pruccisrs. Denver,Colo. t M AR 8 URG 3 RO S$ 





COLD MINES AND STOCKS. \ TheAmerican Tobacco Co 
Cc. F. Schmidt, Investment Broker, i 
Mining Exchange, Denver, Coloradc. 





PAYING MINES, "Prospects, Stocks, and 
Leases. Large and smail’investments. Best refer- 
ences. R. H. Buck, 312 Mining Exchange, Denver,Colo. 











There are many makes of perfume, and 


all of them have a more or less pleasant 
odor, but, if you wish those that are 
% true to the fragrance of the flowers, 


and suited to a cultivated, refined taste, 











This is a thoroughbred, too! 


What do you mean by a Thoroughbred Bicycle? 










The “VICTOR” is a Thoroughbred. 


Send for 1895 Catalogue. 





OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, Boston. 





WS 


r \ 


A Bicycle, every part of which is made in one factory. 
There is only one factory in the World in which EVERY 
part of the Bicycle is made. Its product is the “ VICTOR ” 


New York. Chicago. Detroit. Denver. San Francisoo. Los Angeles. Portland. 








125 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





This Company owns Letters 
Patent No. 463,569, granted 
to Emile Berliner Novem- 
ber 17, 1891, for a combined 
Telegraph and Telephone, 
and controls Letters Patent 
No. 474,231, granted to 
Thomas A. Edison May 3, 
1892, for a Speaking Tele- 
graph, which Patents cover 
fundamental inventions and 
embrace all forms of micro- 
phone transmitters and of - 
carbon telephones. 


w.I L. Dou CLAS 
$3 SH OE 1S THE BEST. 
FIT FOR AKING. 
j $5. CORDOVAN, 
“ FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 
9942359 Fine CALF & KANGAROO. 
mw *3.50POLICE,3 SoLEs. 
0 $2. WORKING 
2% “EXTRA Fens, 
/ $2, $| 75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES. 
Ref ° 
$252%2.$1.75 
SS SEND FOR CATALOGUE _ 
aN N -L-DOUGLAS 
eae BROCKTON,MASS. 
Over See Million People wear the 


W.L. le $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally eutistactery 
They give the best value for the anemes 
They equaj custom sho-s in style and 
Their wearing qualities are unsur ine 
The prices are uniform,---stamped on role. 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 















The 

American 

$ Bell Telephone 
¢ Company, 

: 


: 
: 
: 
‘ 








Pears 


Pears’ soap cleanses 
the outside of the skin 
immediately, dissolves 
the soluble part and 
washes it off immedi- 
ately. It is friend- 
ly with life; it does 
not touch, till life lets 
go. It is kind to the 


living tissue. 











| S) < y) Se Xe 
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( 
WASHI NGTON~ 1 1325 4st NW 
COR 57 L ST BROADWAY NEW-YORK 
BROOKLYN: —4isriaTBusn ave 
20: wooowaro ave DETROIT MICH 












1 EARL & WILSON’S. 


MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 
"ARE THE BEST” 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., N. 
City, inventor of Wooppury’s FactaL Soap. 
Send 10c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology. 


- cans on nS 
es FACIAL BLEMISHES. 

Largest establishment in the world for the treat- 

Py ment of SKIN, SCALP, AND NERVES. John H. 








Buy Lundbore’s 


Sn) 








Anywhere 


LADD & COFFIN 


and everyu here. New York. 


limbs, use an 


is as good as the genuine. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


| oy COCHS, AND CHOCOLATES 


<9 On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


\ Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Wn Furope and America, | 


U nlike the Dut Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
used in any of their »reparations- 
Their delicion mus BRDUAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















in your pocket 







cents extra. 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


9 ~ Porous 
Al i cock S Plaster 
Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 


Makes a picture this size, square, 
round, or fancy shape. Ta kes ! pict- 
ures in one loading, snap shot or time 
exposure. The size of the Camera is 
1% x2 inches; weight, 4 ounces: carry 


bronze finish. The Kombi, complete 
$3.50. Strip fin exposures), 20 


of film, 15 cents; cost for print: Sing. } a 
cont for each picture. Any bo yor | > 

fil can use it. Every instrument |) 
guaranteed. Indestructible. If not for sale by the dealer sent post- 


aid on receipt of pri 
Branches I ONDON: 86 Oxford- et.,W. onlrese C. KEMPER 
IN: 10 Taube Ww. 


ir 
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URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


| 


Post-Of.ice : 
URBANA, N. Y, 














Al) metal; silver- 







it of deve opin roll 
















TREET, CHicaco 








